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Standard Reference Books 


Essential to Writers 


ROGET’S INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS 
of English Words and Phrases 


By C. O. Sy_vesteR Mawson 


For over half a century this book has stood as the right hand of writers. Dr. Mawson 
has reconstructed it and added many thousands of new words and expressions from all 
over the world. 


Cloth, $3.00 


CROWELL’S HANDBOOK for READERS 
and WRITERS 


Edited by Henrietta GERWIG 


Packed with all sorts of useful information, which cannot be located in the dictionary, 
nor in the encyclopedia. Arranged in alphabetical and easily accessible form with cross 
references. Characters of fiction, drama, poetry, and mythology; sayings and allusions; 
authors’ names with dates and best-known works; explanation of familiar allusions, histori- 
cal places and figures. Over 15,000 references. 


$3.50 


F AMILIAR_ QUOTATION S 
By JoHN BarTLETT 


A leading reference book of passages, phrases, and proverbs traced to their sources 
in ancient and modern literature. New edition includes quotations from nearly 200 or more 
important writers of the last decades. 1054 pages of quotations arranged chronologically. 
400-page index of most important words in each quotation, and an index of authors. 


Cloth, $4.50 


THE DESK REFERENCE BOOK 
By WituiaMm Dana Orcutt 


Covers fully such matters as punctuation, capitalization, spelling, abbreviations, faulty 
diction, business and social letter-writing, postal regulations, weights and measures, and 
many other practical topics. The final word on every such question set’ down by a well- 
known author and former head of the University Press. 


Cloth, $1.50 


THE WRITER’S BOOK SHELF, 
1430 Mass. Ave., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. The books of all pub- 
lishers, including these 


Enclosed find and mail, postpaid, ; described, can be ob- 


books checked. tained by mail, post- 


age prepaid, through 


this department. 
Address 






































An Honest Critic 





Reproduced from a new Doran book, The Psychology of Handwriting by Robert 
Saudek, the new standard book on this subject. Of THACKERAY’S handwriting it is 
said:— 

“Somewhat angular forms, which, however, never create a harsh effect, but rather give 
the impression of brevity, objectivity, and appear to have been consciously cultivated. 
Standard: Natural execution of writing with curbed speed (all indications of a rapid exe- 
cution, together with upright writing, which at that period formed an exception, i.e. was 
not taught, but was developed individually from within by that instinct which submits 
every revealed impulse to self-control), very good disposal of space, decidedly original 
character-forms. The conclusion is obvious: strong internal discipline, self-control, obduracy, 
persistence, horror of sentimentality. (By the way we may add that this horror is a part 
of self-education and represents a rampart against actually existing sentimentality.)” 


(CouRTESY OF THE GeorGE H. Doran CoMPANy) 
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Boston, May, 1926 
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Why I Gave Up Being A Successful Story 
W riter 


By JAMES OPPENHEIM 


T seemed strange to most of my friends, 
and doubtless to all my acquaintances, 

that just as I achieved a recognized stand- 
ing as a fiction writer, in some respects a 
head-liner, I not only gave up fiction writing 
and turned to poetry, but also became a 
psycho-analyst. It was bad enough to become 
a poet, and a free verse poet to boot, but to 
become a psycho-analyst! That, I was told, 
would end me as a writer. 

As a matter of fact, I was born left-handed, 
and was taught to write with my right hand. 
And just so, I was born, I believe, a poet, and 
was taught by necessity to write prose. I 
doubt if I should ever have written an ac- 
ceptable story if I had not, at 24, found my- 
self with a wife and and baby and no means 
of supporting them. Of course I could take 
an “honest job.” I did; for I was an expert 
stenographer and typist. But at the end of 
one week I resigned. I knew in my bones that 
nothing could satisfy me but writing. 

About this time Rupert Hughes, then one 
of the editors of Appleton’s Magazine, since 
defunct, took some of my poetry; and I told 
him my desperate plight. He said I would 
have to write stories for the magazines. There 
was nothing else possible. I went home, and 
setting my teeth against poetry, ground out 
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a story. It was a poor sort of story, and 
Rupert Hughes, I am sure, rewrote parts of 
it. But not only was it accepted, but Rupert 
Hughes said to me: “I could give you fifty 
dollars for this and you’d take it. But I’m 
going to make it a hundred, to set your stand- 
ard with the other magazines.” A magic door 
had opened; I had found the way . . . 

It was, nevertheless, not an easy way. 
You see, I was a poet, and there was always 
something in my stories that puzzled most of 
the editors. In Hamlet, for instance, you find 
language like this: “O that this too, too solid 
flesh would melt.” That is all right in poetry. 
In prose it sounds too emotional. I was too 
emotional, too poetic. But a strange thing 
happened: when an editor printed one of 
these over-emotional stories, he had quite a 
come-back from his readers. I remember one 
such story which the old American Magazine 
turned down, because it was over-done, senti- 
mental, — perhaps even it looked a trifle hys- 
terical. Then Everybody’s took it, and they 
had a waste basket full of letters from all 
parts of the country. It proved a sensation. 

Thus, in perhaps four years’ time I became 
a leading writer, and was known for a type 
of story all my own. 

But all this time I went arcund feeling like 
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a veritable fraud. You see, if I had followed 
my own bent, I should have written poems 
and poetic plays no closer to everyday reality 
than the operas of Wagner. And the fact was, 
that I was n’t writing so much out of a knowl- 
edge of life as out of a dream of life. I did n’t 
know enough. I hadn’t had enough expe- 
rience. I felt that as a fiction writer I was a 
bluff and that the bluff was bound to break 
down. 

Then something else happened which made 
me interested in psycho-analysis. Something 
in me was going dead. And it began to show 
in my work. I could no more pull off the big 
emotional scenes in the stories. They became 
mechanical and, to my way of thinking, dull. 

The reason for it was this: I was a born 
poet, and for years I had set myself against 
my gift; had, as it were, betrayed it by 
neglect, and the result was that not only was 
something in my nature snuffed out, but even 
my work declined. I began to understand why 
so many artists have starved in a garret, why 
Balzac was willing to live in utmost poverty 
for ten years before he succeeded, why Dante 
gave up everything else to write The Divine 
Comedy. The answer is simple: one has to. 
One is born to a job and must do it. And if 
one puts off the day of reckoning, it comes 
with a power of its own and a good deal of 
disaster. 

I needed help. I needed to understand more 
about the workings of my own nature; I 
needed to know why I was in such a condi- 
tion, and what would pull me out of it. I 
was n’t sure that I was a poet. I was n’t sure 
that I had a life-work. And even if I had 
been sure, here I was with a wife and two 
boys and the need of making a lot of money. 
What should I do about that? 

I said that when the day of reckoning 
comes, it comes, if delayed, with disaster. In 
this deadening of my nature, my marriage 
also becomes a dead thing. There was nothing 
but dissension in the house; the children were 
suffering. My wife needed help as much as I. 
It was then we went to an analyst, and made 
some discoveries. We soon faced the truth 
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that our marriage was over, and that both of 
us needed a new deal. Yet we clung on for 
two years more, before there was a di- 
vorce... 

It was then I became a poet, and in ten 
years accomplished what I believe is the book 
of my life, namely, “The Sea.” Until that 
book was finished, I was driven as if by a 
demon. Time and again, when there was 
money-pressure, I tried to write stories. I 
could not. The work was meager and poor. 
My heart wasn’t in it. 

Nor must it be thought that I believed 
consistently that I should never write stories 
again. It wasn’t that. As I said, I had felt 
that as a story writer I was a bluff. I had felt 
that I needed to know human nature down to 
the roots before I wrote real fiction. And now, 
in these ten years of poetry, I learned about 
human nature. 

Naturally, when you are analyzed, you 
learn about yourself. Analysis is a slow pains- 
taking method. It is not a method of “heal- 
ing”; it is not “suggestion.” It is a scientific 
process which has developed through long 
years of research, experiment, trial, and error; 
and its main development has come, not 
through people unacquainted with the scien- 
tific knowledge of the body and the mind, but 
through powerful medical doctors, physicians 
who were also psychiatrists, like Dr. Freud 
of Vienna, Dr. Jung of Zurich, and Dr. 
Hinkle of New York. 

I learnt about myself. I had the adventure 
of an inner development. And the process 
helped me to write my poetry. Let me give an 
example: 

One of the most powerful poems I ever 
wrote is called “Hebrews.” For some months 
I had the idea of the poem in my head, and 
numberless times I tried to write it. It was 
always a failure. What it lacked was a great 
music. I knew the poem had to swing on a 
marvellous sort of chant, and I couldn’t 
somehow catch hold of it. Then one week-end 
I was up in the country. That afternoon I 
tried to write “Hebrews” and failed. Wearied 
out, and disappointed, I lay down and fell 
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asleep. As soon as I slept, I dreamt. I dreamt 
that I went into Huyler’s and asked for a 
chocolate ice cream soda. The girl was slow. 
I grew impatient. I seized the glass and my- 
seli turned the spigot. Then just as I turned 
the spigot and the fizz hit the cream, I heard 
five miraculous bars of music. This woke me 
up. I knew at once that I had the music for 
the poem. 

From my knowledge of analysis I under- 
stood the dream. I was seeking the “drink of 
the Gods,” the poet’s inspiration; the drink 
that the ancients believed in. My dream 
showed it in a homely modern version. But I 
had refused to wait till it came. I forced mat- 
ters by eternally scratching away trying to 
write the poem; and so I had made it come. 
That is, made the music come. I recognized 
the music, and now sat down and tried to find 
the words that would in poetry convey some 
of the sound I had heard as music. As soon 
as I found them, the poem wrote itself. 

Naturally I felt there was something in a 
science which gave me such a direct help in 
my art. And indeed I have never written a 
poem that had deep power without being 
guided by my dreams, which often told me 
not only what to write but how to write it. 

If, however, I was learning a great deal 
about myself, I still felt an overpowering urge 
to know more about others. I felt that if I 
should ever write fiction again, I must know 
people, know them from head to foot and in- 
side out. You can see how I was tempted to 
be an analyst. Here was a method that not 
only stripped human nature naked, but then 
vivisected it. Here was a weapon for a fiction 
writer, a way of insight sharp and deep and 
sure. People came to you; they not only told 
you everything they knew about themselves, 
all their secrets, ail their shames, sins, hopes, 
etc., but you then proceeded, with the help 
of dreams and the analytic technic, to find 
out things about them they themselves did 
not know. That is to say, that after they 
were naked, you laid them open as neatly as 
a surgeon and studied the works. 

But there were two other reasons why I 
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wanted to be an analyst. One was perhaps 
just about the opposite of the other. The first 
was that I had suffered a great deal myself 
and had a natural impulse to relieve the 
sufferings of others. The second was that I 
had still the problem of earning a living. I 
could n’t write stories; but I could be an 
analyst... 

Naturally I did n’t set sail by myself. It is 
a dangerous business monkeying with the 
minds and souls of people. It is dangerous 
also to try to cure a man through a mental 
process when his deeper trouble is physical, 
some hidden disease which only a doctor 
could discover. Hence I began my work as 
assistant to a well-known analyst, who was 
also a medical doctor. Only certain cases were 
entrusted to me. But they were enough; they 
served in every sense. 

I presume if any of my ex-patients read 
the above, they will be shocked and alarmed. 
They will think: “What! was he the cold- 
blooded artist all the time, the artist of whom 
Shaw wrote that he would turn his mother’s 
milk into printer’s ink; was he sitting there 
using me as copy, as means to writing fiction; 
was his evident sympathy mere play-acting? 
etc., etc.” 

Not at all. I am merely trying the almost 
impossible, or perhaps the really impossible. 
I am trying to be honest. I am trying to say 
that I was an artist, an analyst and a man; 
that my motives were mixed, as the motives 
of all men and women are mixed; that some- 
times I even forgot about art, and was en- 
grossed in trying to help, or trying to defend 
myself against my patients. . . 

For it is not an easy thing to be a psycho- 
analyst. It demands something higher than 
human nature furnishes. If an analyst were 
all that his patients demand of him he would 
be part god and part machine. He would be 
infallible, wise, temperate, balanced, happy, 
and at the same time quite impervious to the 
sensations of shame, insult, intrigue, pas- 
ets 4 

When I started in I went through some 
harrowing hours I hope shall never visit me 
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again. When a young woman sat down before 
me, and treated me as if I were a sort of 
receptacle into which she could pour, with 
complete abandonment of reticence, shame 
and the natural feelings of a woman with a 
man, everything which lay festering in the 
darkness of her mind, I admit that I blushed 
like fire and wanted the Earth to open and 
swallow me up. I was so nervous, that I 
pulled a chair in front of my own and leaned 
on it for support, while I twisted my legs 
round each other and smoked a cigar. It was 
the limit, to me. 

For the point is, that you are not an analyst 
at all until you learn something similar to 
what the painter of the nude learns. A true 
painter looks at the naked body before him, 
not with the eye of passion, but the dis- 
passionate eye of the artist. Ibsen’s greatest 
tragedy, “When We Dead Awaken,” circles 
about that point. The model was in love with 
the sculptor, but he merely looked upon her 
as so much landscape, as so much material 
for his art. It was for that reason that she 
left him, and his tragedy began. 

Just so the true analyst looks on his patient 
as a “case,” that is, someone for whom he 
has the minimum of personal interest. And 
the reason for this is, that otherwise he him- 
self would soon become involved. For it is a 
normal part of the process of analysis that the 
patient should make a “transference” to the 
analyst. Take an example: A young girl 
comes to you for understanding and help. You 
give her both to a quite extraordinary degree; 
for the new science is really a deeper insight 
into people than anything hitherto. Isn’t it 
natural that she should not only come to lean 
upon you, to feel that you alone understand 
her, that with you alone she can tell all and 
receive an all-wise toleration, but also that 
she should come to look on you as something 
in the nature of a wizard, a mighty man, even 
something godlike? Naturally, she begins to 
center her whole life upon you. It need n’t of 
course go as far as falling in love. It may be 
the trust of the child for the parent, or the 
feeling of a sister for a wonderful brother; 


but often it is love, downright human love. 

Naturally if you responded to her emotion- 
ally, the game would be up. You would be in 
it yourself, and quite cease to be her analyst. 
It is even dangerous to go on letting her love 
you. You must begin very soon to show her 
the meaning of the transference, so that you 
don’t choke off all possibility of her finding 
someone more suitable. And this, too, is part 
of the process. If the analyst keeps his head, 
remains kind but impersonal, sympathetic 
but aloof, and at the same time gives the 
patient a clear understanding of what it all 
means, the transference begins to dissolve, 
and the patient naturally turns to someone 
else, this often eventuating in marriage, or in 
reconciliation of husband and wife. 

But this composure of the analyst comes 
slowly and comes hard. Neurotic woman are 
often “sticky.” They center on the person 
they love with a particular vehemence and in- 
tensity. Everything you do, everything you 
say, everything you ever did, is matter for 
their intense interest. In a way, they are 
analyzing you all the time you are analyzing 
them. They find out things about your his- 
tory, about your personal relations with 
others. They sometimes boldly try to draw 
you in and draw you on. They accuse you of 
hardness of heart, of a metallic impersonality, 
they say you are not human, they become 
jealous of you and watchful. 

You must keep your head. I had one rarely 
beautiful young woman who kept telling me 
that is wasn’t a “transference” at all; she 
was in love with me; her love for me pre- 
vented her from mixing with others; she had 
nothing in the world but her love for me. 
Finally, one day she came down in a motor 
car, and when she slipped off her fur coat, she 
stood forth in a dancing cress, bewitchingly 
charming. She had felt that she must show 
me that she could look very beautiful, and so 
she had come in costume. 

It took me some time to harden myself, not 
only against the beauty and charm of women 
(for I suppose, like a great many poets, I 
had always been afflicted by woman’s beauty 
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and rather liked falling for it), but also 
against the sense of shame. Try as I would in 
the early days, when suddenly some quite 
charming person disclosed to me in the most 
casual, or even embarrassed way, the most 
secret details of her hidden wishes or her 
relation with some man, I simply blushed. I 
hated the fact that I blushed, but I could n’t 
help it. 

Another trouble was this: I was suffering 
myself from some very painful problems. 
Even an analyst has his weak points, his all 
too human inferiorities, his “complexes,” as 
they are called. Now we know that a mur- 
derer, for instance, may go around for years 
and no one may know that he committed the 
crime. Nevertheless, let someone refer in his 
presence to a similar crime, and unless he has 
great self-control, he starts or grows pale. It 
is the same when our complexes are touched 
upon. Naturally one’s patients sometimes suf- 
fer from the same trouble; and they are not 
only mentioning it, but explaining it to you, 
laying it on thick, never dreaming that you 
yourself have the same weakness. Your heart 
almost jumps out of your body; you tremble 
and sweat, and wish your patient outside 
the door. 

In short, you sit there a poor weak miser- 
able sinner, but simply must, for the patient’s 
sake, remain impersonal, aloof, balanced, 
wise. Like the surgeon’s hand, you must not 
tremble. Yet one of the greatest analysts we 
have lost his poise on a certain occasion. It 
happened that in spite of everything one of 
his women patients had disturbed him. She 
was a woman who overpowered men right 
and left, and when she chose to do so, could 
bag her game. He was a powerful man, but 
despite his iron will, she afflicted him for a 
few days, and he had, as he put it, to analyze 
not only her, but also himself. During those 
days he had a small class in psychology. The 
pupils were studying to be analysts, and 
naturally could read into every word and ges- 
ture of his some deeper meaning. They were 
allowed to ask questions. One of them in his 
question mentioned the name of the woman. 
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At that, the analyst blushed in plain sight of 
all. 

He was very simple and frank about it. He 
knew he was caught, and merely said, “Yes, 
I have been troubled about her lately. I need 
some analysis myself.” Then the lesson went 
on. 

One of the things an analyst should rarely 
do is to go to the home of a patient. It usually 
introduces the personal element. One of my 
patients kept telephoning me that she was too 
ill to come; could n’t I drop up to see her? I 
tried to explain to her. One time I said, “If 
you must see me, take a taxi and come down.” 
She said she would die en route; she felt 
faint, sick, terrible. But she took the taxi, and 
though she came in as if she were half gone, 
she left smiling and capable. But finally I 
acceded to her and went to her home. She was 
laid out on a couch in negligee; and had the 
door closed by the servant. Then she said 
frankly that the cure for her was love. I dis- 
agreed. 

Another trouble is that the analyst is ex- 
pected to cut the Gordian knot at a single 
blow. A man of fifty came to me. He said he 
had married at twenty-one, not really a love 
match, but just what he wanted. He was 
building up a big business. During those busy 
years, he and his wife were quite content. 
They had no children. He went home every 
night, told her everything about himself, and 
never left her side after business hours. But 
at fifty his life-work was complete and the 
business was merged with a great corporation. 
He had lost his job. His whole nature now 
craved something else; craved in fact the one 
great thing he had missed, namely, passionate 
love. Just at that time he met a charming and 
sparkling woman. She was, beside, a great 
beauty. He fell madly in love with her. 
Naturally, he could n’t tell his wife. He even 
invented excuses for being away from home. 
His wife was shocked at the change in him. 
She felt a subtle difference; that somehow he 
was withholding things, that he didn’t care 
to be with her as he used to. 

Matters grew worse. And now he felt he 
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was at the parting of the ways. His wife had 
been faithful and loyal, a good woman. Could 
he wreck her now, after all these years? What 
should he do? 

What could I say? My wisdom remains 
extremely limited and human. I merely asked 
him: 

“Can you give up the other woman?” 

He stared into space for a long time. Then 
he looked at me. 

“No,” he said. 

That ended the analysis. 

But if all this shows a somewhat seamy 
side, there is, nevertheless, the other side. One 
is amazed if I may put it so, at the ceasele$s 
miracle of life. I have had people come to me 
that appeared dull and commonplace. I won- 
dered if it were worth bothering with them 
What they said had no interest, what they 
did was tiresome. Yet as one began to peer 
deeper into them they disclosed all the won- 
ders of human nature, one caught the echo of 
far off divine things. 

In this way I came to know something 
about human nature. And when I had reached 
that point in my knowing, where was I? I 
found myself seeing so deeply that I could n’t 
write about it at all. I could not lay out on 
paper the complex, mysterious, devilish and 
godlike workings of the human being. It was 
too much, it was too deep. So when I finished 
my big book, when “The Sea” was off my 
hands, and I knew that the time had come to 
turn back to stories, I felt more helpless than 
I did as a young man of twenty-four. Then I 
knew little, but what little I knew was usable. 
Now I appeared to know too much. If I 
showed life as I had seen it in its deeper 
aspects the 700-page novel of a James Joyce 
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(which describes merely the doings of one 
day) would be all too short. I should have 
to go to encyclopedic lengths. 

I began to believe that they were right 
who warned me that analysis would finally 
end me as a writer. 

But then I began to find a way. It was to 
forget about analysis, drop the scientific ap- 
proach entirely, and go back to the ways of 
the te!ler of tales. In short, I came back to 
the place where what I wanted to do was to 
tell a good story and making it as interesting 
or amusing or delightful as possible. That 
was my only concern. Simply to tell stories, 
to spin yarns about people, and to do it as 
well as I could. Naturally whatever I have 
learnt in the past will manage to affect what 
I do; and I find indeed now when I write, 
that I have the sense of knowing my char- 
acters and feel at perfect ease in describing 
what they do, feeling quite sure that so they 
would do it. 

With poetry off the boards, and analysis 
put by, I begin for the first time to find that 
fiction writing is a great adventure. Indeed, I 
have only learned just recently to be a real 
prose writer. In the other days, the poet was 
always getting in the way. But now prose it- 
self fascinates me, and there is a kind of 
quick and intense delight in delineating 
people and watching them weave their plots 
of life. 

I am more than glad that I was a psycho- 
analyst. During those terrific days I did the 
task which, so far as I could see, was laid 
upon me, of writing my big book. And dur- 
ing those days I learnt about men and women, 
so that now they are no longer strangers to 
me, but of my own kind and my own people. 
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What the Young Publisher Wants 


By GEoRGE OPPENHEIMER 


THE Viking Press in its short career has enjoyed an un- 
usual success. One of the young partners in this young 
enterprise writes interestingly of its wants. 


T seems, in this day, to the editorial 

reader of a publishing house as though the 
world and his wife had foresworn all other 
occupations but writing. Manuscripts, large 
and small, mediocre and bad, prose and verse, 
come pouring in from all parts of the country 
in a never-ending stream. A good propor- 
tion of these are unsolicited by the publisher 
and are naturally looked upon at the outset 
with a certain amount of sceptical foreboding. 
So few of this type are worth the reading, so 
infinitesimally few ever find the printed page. 
And still they come — by the hundreds! 

The young publisher, particularly at the 
outset of his career, finds himself a dumping 
ground for the manuscripts rejected by other 
publishers. A manuscript to him, however, is 
a matter of import, be it solicited or un- 
solicited. There is a mistaken notion that the 
young publisher is so anxious to get material 
that he will take a mediocre book that the 
larger publisher would reject. If writers would 
stop to consider the prominence of a bad 
book on a small list as compared to a bad 
book lost in the abundance of titles of a large 
list, they would see the error of their mis- 
conceptions. Of course no writer considers his 
own work “bad” or even “mediocre.” The 
fact that it has been rejected by a number 
of publishers is absolutely of no importance. 
Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” Samuel 
Butler’s “The Way of All Flesh,” Keynes’ 
“Economic Consequences of the Peace” and 
untold others are all evidence to the fact that 
publishers will and do make innumerable 


misjudgments or, in some cases, turn down a 
manuscript because they do not feel equipped 
to handle it. 

In the case of The Viking Press, which we 
founded a year ago, our primary aim was to 
find authors rather than books. This is not 
peculiar to the young publisher alone, but is 
much more evident in his quest for material. 
Suppose that Mr. X has written a novel of 
literary merit and sales possibility. The pub- 
lisher accepts it, advertises it, sells it, estab- 
lishes the author by every means in his 
power and then, when the sale of this book 
is exhausted, looks eagerly forward to suc- 
ceeding books. If the novel is a poor seller, it 
does not mean for a moment that the next 
book will fail. A certain audience has been 
created, a certain prestige established, all of 
which can be entered on the credit side of the 
ledger when and if the next book comes. If, 
on the other hand, the novel has sold in large 
quantities the second book is bound to create 
some attention and in nine cases out of ten, 
unless extremely bad, is bound to have a 
good sale. It takes time and energy and 
money to build up an author. One book sel- 
dom does it. For every “Green Bay Tree,” a 
first novel which sprang into instant success, 
there is a book by Sinclair Lewis or Sherwood 
Anderson, Willa Cather or E. M. Forster, 
Joseph Hergesheimer or Theodore Dreiser — 
authors whose first works had comparatively 
small sales until they were established and 
their reputations built up by their publishers 
and their books. The publisher’s satisfaction 
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and pride in helping to build up such a repu- 
tation cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. 

The young, middle aged and old publishers 
all want best-sellers, and yet many times a 
book that never sees the fringe of the best- 
seller list is far more profitable to its pub- 
lisher. Take, for instance, two books on our 
own list, ‘“Maida’s Little House” and 
“Maida’s Little Shop” by Inez Haynes Irwin. 
These juveniles are unknown to any best 
seller list and yet, year after year, they 
achieve sales which if totalled would place 
them well up in the list. The steady seller is 
a source of income for years, the best-seller 
may only achieve its sale within a limited 
period of time. If a publisher can get a book 
which combines both steadiness and sensa- 
tional sales, he has found a gold mine. Books 
of a serious specialized nature are often un- 
known to the general public and yet have 
astounding sales. 

When the writer comes to make a choice 
of a publisher to whom he should submit his 
manuscript, he is naturally guided by his 
own preference in regard to that publisher’s 
previous output and reputation. Here again, 
however, in one field, a misconception often 
arises. The writer of popular adventure or 
mystery stories often feels that, because a 
certain house has published works of literary 
merit, his own book will either be unwelcome 
or inadequately handled. There is hardly a 
publisher who is not on the lookout for good 
popular fiction without pretensions to im- 
portance or permanence. The reason for their 
lists being free of this type of story is mani- 
fest in the dearth of good material of this 
type. So many writers have excellent yarns 
to tell and feel that the narrative is self 
sufficient. Style, characterization, atmosphere 
are thrown to the three winds and narrative 
is snatched from the fourth. If a J. S. 
Fletcher, a Percival Wren, or an E. Phillips 
Oppenheim could read rejected manuscripts, 
they would find a treasure of material for 
endless books. Once the writer of a good tale 
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has found the way to tell it well, he will be 
welcomed with open arms by practically any 
publisher. 

One of the surest ways to damn a manu- 
script is by letter. Many writers feel that the 
publisher can be “sold” before the manuscript 
is read. It is true that a good letter, giving a 
matter of fact statement of what the author 
is trying to do, may have an effect. On the 
other hand literally hundreds of authors heap 
praises upon themselves and their manu- 
scripts in such abundance that the editorial 
reader sniffs, laughs — if he still has a sense 
of humor—and gives the manuscript the 
most cursory sort of glance before rejecting it. 

The last, and a very important item in a 
publisher’s wants, is peace. Many, many years 
ago the publisher exhausted the list of mental 
curses to be flung at ambitious writers who 
accompany their manuscripts and insist upon 
personal interviews. In the case of the large 
publisher his staff is equipped to take care 
of these bugbears. The young publisher, how- 
ever, has to see them himself. Women, in 
particular, are the arch offenders. If they 
only stopped to realize how much more ef- 
fective, in nine cases out of ten, the manu- 
script is than the writer! Of course, if a 
writer has any reputation or any connection 
with the publisher, there is always a legiti- 
mate reason to talk things over before the 
reading. If, however, the author is unknown 
and, fearing for the reception of his book, 
calls upon the publisher, let his fears be 
two fold after the call. 

In summing up the wants of a young pub- 
lisher it is only natural that I draw upon 
our own experience and desires. There may 
be other publishers, equally young, whose 
needs are more general or more specialized. I 
believe, however, that The Viking Press rep- 
resents the norm in wanting authors rather 
than books, steady sellers as well as best- 
sellers, popular fiction as well as books of 
literary merit, and represents every publisher 
the world over in the last named desire; 
peace, with of course, a modicum of plenty. 

















The Writer’s ThumbNail Classic Contest 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES 


ESPONSE to THe Writer’s Thumb-nail 
Classic Contest was so enthusiastic that 
the judges found themselves faced with an 
unusually heavy if interesting task. Every 
manuscript had at least three careful anony- 
mous readings and was appraised and re- 
appraised from several points of view of 
technique and of significance. By far the 
greater number of four thousand manuscripts 
submitted were in verse and of these by far 
the greater number dealt with the idea of the 
ephemeral play supplanted by the eternal 
drama. In itself this is a good idea, but the 
judges confessed, after reading hundreds of 
epigrams, that they were heartily tired of 
such expressions as “dastard mummer,” “tin- 
sel throngs,” “Thespian boards,” and other 
trite expressions. So powerful, however, is the 
persuasion of apt diction and appropriate 
form that the epigram by Dr. Richard Bur- 
ton of Englewood, New Jersey, although it 
expressed the same idea as many inferior 
verses, was never-the-less adjudged the best 
manuscript entered in the contest. 


On pleasure bent, see how the pressing hordes 
Flock to the play, where Comedy is queen, 
A shot! And Tragedy preémpts the boards: 
Lincoln alone in an eternal Scene. 


The following two quatrains were challeng- 
ing in poetic thought but failed to give such 
a clear pictorial description of the scene. 


That April night at Ford’s, no casual fate 
Bereft the nation of its Chief of State. 
His work was finished in God’s larger plan 
And martyrdom immortalized the man. 
Elizabeth Munger. 


Washington, D. C. 
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The terseness of his death was in his speech; 
It smacked of earth, and he returned to sod; 
Meeting death full—to pass beyond our 
reach 
A towering exile, lonely as a god. 
Ruth Mason Rice. 
New York City. 


Besides these, there are eighteen contribu- 
tions in prose or verse, which, by their dis- 
tinction of idea or phrase, deserve honorable 
mention. 


War’s drama ceased, he watched a lesser play, 
As one, heart-worn, to lighter moment, yields, 
A traitor’s bullet struck: Death led the way, 
But Freedom walked in peace among the 
fields. H. H. Ricketts, Jr. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Beneath exultant flags, the stage was bright, 
For mute at last was every rebel gun. 
A shot! A leap into the April night — 
And Lincoln’s tragedy was done. 
Mildred Honors. 
East Lynn, Mass. 


If kindly fates had given the vengeful one 
An inkling of the other’s grace, 
Mayhap its healing power would have shone 
Anew. They met not face to face. 
Gilbert S. Fletcher. 
Watertown, Mass. 


April, and promise of new life without. 
Within, the Man, whose laugh rang free and 
light. 
Enter, the Murderer. A shot, a shout — 
And o’er the world dawn shivered back to 
night. Robert F. Allen. 
West Somerville, Mass. 
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He stood at his full height when coward hands 

Of Ignorance and Hate transfixed him there. 

Time’s marching years go by, saluting, where, 

Always, at that peak of power, he stands. 
Vinita, Oklahoma. Eva Warren. 

Had Lincoln lived to ripe old age, 

And had there been no fatal shot, 

No traitor’s cry, no play, no stage, 

No box, no breathless throng, then what? 

Mrs. S. G. Lamb. 

Westboro, Mass. 


In the peace of his uniting will 
And under the shadow of a greater cross, 
Martyrdom came 
Like a sudden bird to its steadfast tree. 
Charles R. Murphy. 
Rockport, Mass. 


Mumming of actors on Life’s stage, 
Brilliant with tinselled flowers. Above 
A spurt of pistol, hate of rage 
Dead! Calm and rugged man of Love. 
Mrs. Leila Weeks Wilson. 
Santa Barbara, California. 


A shot rang out: Booth the assassin fled, 
Ford’s Theatre hushed in awe became a tomb, 
In which each soul pronounced the awful 
doom 
In one low, anguished moan: “Lincoln — is 
— dead.” Elbra G. Goodell. 
Wayland, Mass. 


Even as I leaped I faced him. Cries 
Of men came crowding and the press 
Of wild-fire thoughts. But in his eyes 
I read — ah God! — forgiveness. 
Ethel Louise Knox. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


An April night—the nation’s war-worn chief 

Relaxed for one short hour to view the play. 

A shot! The traitor’s triumph— but how 
brief — 

Our Lincoln lives in countless lives today. 


Boise, Idaho. Della Adams Leitner. 
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He sought the play; all unaware that he 
Was cast to act so soon the martyr’s part, 
When, ere a new spring day, the world should 
see 
The tragedy that broke a nation’s heart. 
Marie Virginia Grimes. 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Union lives and slavery is dead! 

The mighty leader rests and views the play, 
When from misguided hand the senseless lead 
Wakes a spent nation to its darkest day. 


Chicago, Illinois. Mary F. Ricketts. 


While Life looked on the Mimic Show 
Across the footlights’ flickering glow 
Delusion’s hand, in blindest rage 
Struck down the greatest of his Age. 
W. J. Armbruster. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The people rose as Lincoln came, and cheered: 

A moment, and young Booth’s wild face ap- 
peared. 

A shot! and lo, the nation’s savior went 

To lift, on his dead heart, a Government. 


Memphis, Tenn. Grace Geldert. 


At the report, a woman shrieked; the 
startled audience sprang to its feet. A man 
leaped through the air dragging a torn bit of 
flag. And Lincoln, smiling, bowed his head. 

Marion S. Morse. 

Philadelphia, Penna. 


In hidden glades the black folks breathed, 
“Somethin’’s happened to Marse Lincoln.” 
In high abode One said, 

“T trod the winepress with him. 

We would converse.” 


Redlands, California. Eva Wilkins. 


While the calm of new-born peace sur- 
rounded Lincoln in the theatre’s joyful 
throng, with panther stealth, through guard- 
less corridors, crept murder. Thus Lincoln 
died —to lead for evermore. 

Lucy Throop. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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A shot! A programme flutters from a flag- 
draped box where Lincoln lies unconscious. 
Rejoicing ceases! An actor’s crazy leap, an 
audience’s reverent silence proclaim the price 
of victory. Esther M. Guilfoy. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


The judges were glad to find in many of 
these contributions a freshness of idea, a de- 
parture from the typical reaction to the sub- 
ject. For example, Mr. Fletcher’s quatrain 
seemed original and had it been a little more 
felicitous in expression would have caused 
more hesitation before the final award was 
made. Mrs. Lamb’s contribution brought up 
a particularly interesting question and, al- 
though it more or less ignored the primary 
question of describing the incident, suggested 
an interesting and unusual idea. Then the 
figure, “Like a sudden bird to its steadfast 
tree,” caused more than one favorable com- 
ment, but the epigram as a whole seemed not 
to be very firmly constructed. Another, by 
Miss Knox, as taking the incident from the 
point of view of Booth, also recommended 
itself for favorable attention. And, finally, 
the simplicity and originality of Miss Wil- 
kins’ rendition were thought extraordinarily 
distinctive, but, as in other cases, the epi- 
gram seemed not to have reached its finished 
form. 

The authors of the unsuccessful manu- 
scripts would perhaps be interested to know 
what faults were found with their work. In 
the first place, the prose contributions, 
which on the whole were inferior to the con- 
tributions in verse, suffered from a telegraphic 
quality in some cases and in others an over- 
decorated phraseology. Simple rhythmic prose 
was hard to find. Much of the verse, too, was 
melodramatic and exclamatory, padded with 
adjectives and marred by metaphors which 
were sometimes mixed and often strained. For 
example, 


“Hate blasted with a touch a royal worth,” 


How can hate blast a worth, and how is it 
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that the president of a democracy is of royal 
worth? And note this metaphor, 


“And paid the Chief the martyr’s wage 
That brimmed his cup of deathless fame.” 


Can the author of this epigram or anyone 
see a Thespian paying a wage which is to 
brim a cup with fame? In cases of this kind 
the authors displayed a slip-shod diction 
which removed all possibility of poetic effect. 
Occasionally there was a ridiculous departure 
from fact such as in the description of Ford’s 
Theatre as “‘a small rude room.” 

The contributions ranged from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. A southern school boy, age 
fourteen, sent in this unusual rendition: 


In Washington at Ford’s Theatre 

One stormy April night, 

John Wilkes Booth shot the Emaciator 
And disappeared from sight. 


Another contributor wrote in flippant vein: 


Bang goes the gun, 
Abe Lincoln dies. 
I need the mon, 
Send me the prize. 


On the whole, however, the judges have 
expressed their surprise and pleasure at the 
high level of excellence maintained in such 
a great amount of material. They wish to 
congratulate the prize winners and unsuccess- 
ful competitors alike. 

The jury was interested on opening the 
sealed envelope containing the name of the 
winner to discover that it was that of one of 
the country’s most distinguished authorities 
on the drama and on poetry. It might per- 
haps have been expected that such a one 
would win, yet, in an open competition con- 
ducted without knowledge of the authors’ 
identities, there always lurks the possibility 
that an unknown contestant may triumph. 

Dr. Burton resigned last June as Chairman 
of the Department of English of the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota. At that time the Minne- 
apolis Tribune said of him in an editorial: 

“He has become a national figure in the 
field of letters. In 1914 he was the president 
of the Drama League of America. He is now 
a member of the National Institute. For five 
years he was one of the judges on the drama 
committee of the Pulitzer Prize Award, and 
for the last three years he has been one of 
the judges on the poetry committee. He is 
a member of the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures. For years he has been 


recognized as one of America’s foremost 
authorities on poetry, and it is generally be- 
lieved that he and Brander Matthews of Co- 
lumbia, George Pierce Baker of Harvard, and 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale, have done 
more than any other four university profes- 
sors in the country to educate the public 
to the higher mission of the theater.” 


RosBert HILLYER 
Joun P. Marquanp 
WitiiaM D. KENNEDY. 


Two Practical Hints 


1. In final revision, which, of course, should 
be absolutely thorough, in addition to the 
excellent plan (often suggested) of laying 
away the first-draft, after what Professor 
Barrett Wendell used to call: “The fine 
frenzy of composition” has been used up on 
a story or article, there is at least one highly- 
practical method, and any number of others. 
The method I desire to commend is to take 
the Ms., on which a fairly wide margin has 
been left, particularly at the left, or even- 
vertical side, and, reading it through, mark 
with a pencil, lightly, the line wherein a 
correction is to be made. Usually this serves 
the following ends: 

a. All correction is done with the typewriter, 
which secures a more workmanlike appear- 
ance. (Unless a very sweeping revision is in- 
dicated. ) 

b. The places where corrections are to oc- 
cur are easily found. 

c. Erasures are confined to pencil-marks. 


2. During periods, common to all of us, 
probably, when original composition is least 
easy, do some bookkeeping. Apart from the 
necessary figuring which accompanies the 
handling of a successful writer’s output, a 
very profitable kind of “bookkeeping” is to 
go over, in the manuscript-record, possible 
future markets, marking them in for future 
reference in case the MS. under consideration 
comes back. This will save time and the 
usual interruption and annoyance of looking- 
up a market for the next trip of a newly- 
rejected manuscript. Reading through “Re- 
quirements” and limitations of the various 
magazine markets, it will often occur to the 
writer that here, or there, is a possible market 
for such and such a piece of his work. Jot the 
same down at once in the record book, and 
you will not have to waste time and thought 
about the port for your manuscript’s next 
voyage of discovery. 
Henry S. Whitehead. 
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Writing for Children 


By Kitty Parsons 


HE field of those who write for children 

is much larger than many writers realize. 
Although the actual number of regular juve- 
nile magazines is somewhat limited, there are 
innumerable periodicals which devote at 
least one or two pages to this sort of ma- 
terial. Nearly all religious publications in- 
clude a department for children and although 
most of these magazines do not pay lavishly 
for their matter, they are generally respon- 
sible to deal with, and often furnish a steady 
and dependable market for the person who 
writes a good deal of material. Many women’s 
magazines and a number of newspapers also 
have a children’s page and sometimes pur- 
chase this material from outsiders. 

There is a constant and ever-growing de- 
mand for good, original reading for children 
and the writer who can do this work well 
should have no great difficulty in disposing 
of his wares to one market or another. The 
remuneration is rarely high and never exor- 
bitant even with the best of the children’s 
magazines, and in most cases it is really less 
than in many other kinds of writing, so that 
few writers should enter this field with the 
idea in mind that they will grow rich by so 
doing. But for those who truly love and un- 
derstand children there is additional compen- 
sation in being able to write what pleases 
them. 

To be a really successful writer for chil- 
dren, one should have a genuine love and un- 
derstanding of them; I believe this to be a 
most important and necessary factor in this 
particular field of literature and one which 
many good writers totally lack. If the chil- 
dren like you and feel so at home in your 
presence that they treat you as one of them- 
selves rather than as a stern and respected 
grown-up, you are more likely to have them 
listen to you with real enjoyment and interest 
when you come to tell them a story. 


Many juvenile writers make the mistake 
of talking “down” to their youthful audience, 
from what they consider the pinnacle of their 
superior knowledge and experience. This is a 
hopeless error and those who indulge in it are 
not likely to become popular writers in the 
juvenile field. The deservedly successful 
author, Kate Douglas Wiggin, whom all chil- 
dren loved, complained bitterly against those 
books which were “written down to the child’s 
level by people who could not possibly write 
up to it if they tried.” She had little use for 
these so-called “juvenile” books and as a 
child herself had hungrily devoured Shaks- 
pere, “Vanity Fair,” “Scottish Chiefs,” and 
even the “Life of P. T. Barnum,” — certainly 
more substantial material than the stuff of 
which many children’s books are made. 
Charles Dudley Warner says that most of the 
books written for children are “enfeebling to 
young minds.” 

A good juvenile can be read with genuine 
enjoyment by people of all ages. This may 
sound like a wide statement but if you stop 
to think, you will see that most of the greatest 
stories in the world are those which children 
like; and these stories were not expressly 
written for them either. “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
was written for grown people and although 
the allegory is lost upon them, children gen- 
erally like the story part of this great book. 
“Plutarch’s Lives” has always been a great 
favorite with little people and “Scottish 
Chiefs,” the Leatherstocking Tales, ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “Gulliver’s Travels” and the 
works of innumerable other authors, who 
originally intended their books for grown-ups, 
have been widely adopted by children for 
their own particular libraries. 

The good juvenile can be read with genuine 
enjoyment by the parent as well as the child. 
For example, the stories of “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’ “Andersen’s 
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Fairy Tales,” or the more modern but thor- 
oughly delightful “Adventures of Doctor 
Doolittle,’ by Hugh Lofting. Most grown 
people do not suffer from boredom when they 
are reading aloud to their children from one 
of these books. If they were forced to endure 
many pages of the tortures of the long-suf- 
fering Elsie Dinsmore or the heroine of the 
“Wide Wide World” of several generations 
ago, that would be a more difficult affair and 
I hope that both of these ladies have long 
since died an unnatural and eternal death. To 
my mind they were among the most distaste- 
ful juveniles that have ever lived, and the 
cause of many nightmares on the part of im- 
pressionable children. 

The idea that because children are children 
they must read and care only for stories which 
are written entirely about themselves does 
not necessarily follow. Dr. Johnson said: 
“Parents buy, but boys and girls seldom read 
what is calculated for them.” “Babies do not 
want to hear about babies; they like to be 
told of giants and castles, and of somewhat 
which can stretch and stimulate their little 
minds.” The small boy will devour the “Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe” with infinite 
delight, although he has never been on an 
island or a ship, or experienced any sort of 
daring adventures. He does not need to have 
been very far away from home in order to 
exercise his own imagination to picture the 
scenes of the story. And he can follow the 
Indian trails in the “Last of the Mohicans” 
with quite as much interest and as many 
thrills as if he had really been in the dark 
forest himself. 

If we do not imagine that we are standing 
on a pinnacle above our young audience but 
on a level with them, we can talk to them in 
their own language about all sorts of things 
about which they will enjoy hearing. Only by 
finding that we are on this common ground, 
can we really learn to talk to them as one 
man to another, or as one child to another, 
and continue to hold their interest. Thornton 
Burgess says that “the earliest impressions 
are through the medium of stories, first 
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through the spoken word and then through 
those read from the printed page.” For this 
reason we should be doubly particular about 
the sort of material we are offering children 
to read. 

Two hundred years ago nobody wrote 
books for children. They were obliged to 
amuse themselves by reading the Bible or 
some of the cumbersome volumes on the 
bookshelves of their parents, if they wished 
to read at all. It was not until the last half of 
the eighteenth century that a London pub- 
lisher named John Newbery, began to issue a 
few books exclusively for children. This was 
a great event and the small volumes soon be- 
came so popular that they sold in large num- 
bers. Today we consider them a bit heavy 
with the moral craze of the time, but they had 
enough imagination and sufficient adventure 
to make them quickly seized upon and 
ravenously devoured by boys and girls who 
saw them. Gradually books for children have 
grown to be a most important factor and the 
outlook today is quite different from what it 
was two centuries ago. At present there are so 
many books (good, bad, and indifferent) 
written expressly for them that the competi- 
tion is keen. 

I have found that poetry for children is 
one of the easiest things to sell to the maga- 
zines, but one of the most difficult to dispose 
of in book form. Most publishers catch their 
breath in pain and consternation as soon as 
they hear the mention of the word “verse.” 
They say that books of verse for children — 
with the exception of “When We Were Very 
Young,” and a few such excellent volumes, 
are generally hard to sell and they are seldom 
tempted even to look at such manuscript. I 
have yet to hear of a publisher who was ad- 
vertising for books of verse for children but 
perhaps some day even that may not be an 
unheard-of thing. 

One of the few publishers that I ever per- 
suaded even to examine a collection of verse, 
kept the manuscript for three years and now 
neither he nor I knows where it is resting. 
Since then I have confined myself to send- 
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ing verses to magazines and I have never 
written a verse that has not eventually sold — 
somewhere. I have sold several hundred poems 
for children in the last few years, to many 
different magazines and newspapers. Most of 
them are simple and from one to four verses 
in length which enables them to be used as 
fillers where longer verses would not fit in. 
Sometimes I have sold them in lots of from 
five to ten poems and sometimes in larger 
quantities. St. Nicholas once bought as many 
as twenty-eight from me at one time. 

I never send out a poem by itself but this 
does not mean that I write them by the whole- 
sale in a slap-dash, hit-or-miss sort of way. I 
simply let them accumulate until I have a 
group of perhaps four or five poems which will 
fit comfortably in one envelope and which an 
editor can easily glance at, in little more time 
than he would take to look at a single one. 

Verse for children should be smooth and 
rhythmical.and the language should be simple. 
The thought should be clear and direct and 
the complete poem should present some sort 
of a picture to the child’s mind. The first 
poem for children that I ever sold was to the 
Youth’s Companion and was called “My 
Valentine.” It is so simple that perhaps you 
may not think there is anything to it, but a 
child would and it presents a picture to his 
mind. 


“T have a little valentine, 
That someone sent to me. 

It’s pink and white and red and blue, 
And pretty as can be. 


Forget-me-nots are round the edge, 
And tiny roses too; 

And such a lovely piece of lace — 
The very palest blue. 


And in the centre there’s a heart, 
As red as red can be! 

And on it’s written, all in gold, 
‘To YOU, with Love from ME.’” 


Some are as short as this one:— 
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“September is so warm and nice, 
And pleasant as a rule; 
I like it best of all, although 
I have to go to school.” 


The prices I have received for children’s 
poems range from a minimum of fifty cents 
apiece, to eight dollars, with an average of 
three dollars per poem. Hardly dazzling, I 
know, but for me they are such a pleasure to 
write that I do them as much for the fun of 
it as for anything else. If they are hard to 
write and do not come readily they become 
an actual chore and the result often shows 
something of the strain in a lack of spontane- 
ity. From most of the smaller publications 
and from the religious ones, one does not re- 
ceive much more for a child’s story than for 
one of these brief poems, and the former takes 
most of us much more time to write. 

There are many markets for verses for 
children and I will list some to which I have 
sold material, for the benefit of anyone to 
whom they may prove useful. Most of these 
magazines also use stories for children and 
other miscellany: 


Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Child Life, Rand McNally Company, 536 Clark 
street, Chicago, Illinois. 

St. Nicholas Magazine, 353 Fourth avenue, New 
York City. 

Every Child’s Magazine, 109 North 18th street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Rosary Magazine, 871 Lexington avenue, New 
York City. 

Our Little Friend, Mountain View, California. 

Kind Words, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Queen’s Gardens, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 


Penn. 

Junior Joys, 2109 Troost avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

The Philadelphia North American, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


Sunbeam, 1219 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Penn 

Picture World, 1816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Christian Science Monitor, Falmouth street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tennessee. 


I have found a large market for brief 
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sketches of the lives of people who have done 
worth while things in the world, and whose 
lives are good examples for young people to 
follow. I have sold two books of these 
sketches. The prices I have received for this 
kind of material vary from three to fifteen 
dollars, Progressive Teacher paying somewhat 
less than the lowest figure. Some of the 
markets I have sold these articles to, are: 


Baptist Boys and Girls, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Ninth and Sansom streets, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

The Target, 420 Plum street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Youth’s Comrade, 2109 Troost avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 

Every Child’s Magazine, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tennessee. 

The Boy’s Weekly, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Other juvenile markets which have not al- 
ready been mentioned are: 


John Martin’s Book, 33 West Forty-ninth street, 
New York City. 

Junior Home Magazine, 1018 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The David C. Cook Publications, Elgin, Illinois. 
(These include a number of magazines for chil- 
dren of all ages.) 

The Merry-Go-Round, Broad street, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Young Israel, 1510 Broadway, New York City. 

Classmate, 420 Plum street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

The Young Churchman, 1801 Fond du Lac avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mount Vernon 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Wellspring for Young People, 14 Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Beacon, 25 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 

The Watchword, Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Pioneer, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon street, Boston, 

Mass. 











Nortual Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, 
New York. 

The Portal (for girls), 420 Plum street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
(Corresponding to the Target, which is for 
boys.) 

Wee Wisdom, Unity Publications, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Southern Baptist Board of Publications, 161 
Eighth avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
(This includes Kind Words, Boys’ Weekly and 
Girls’ Weekly.) 

The Southern Methodist Board of Publications, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(This includes The Haversack, for boys, and 
The Torchbearer, for girls.) 

American Baptist Publishing Society, 1701 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
(Our Little Ones and the Junior World are at 4 
this address.) 

Nazarene Publishing House, Troost Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
(Sunshine, Junior Joys and the Youth’s Com- 
rade.) 

The Christian Board of Publication, 2712 Pine 
street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
(This has Storyland, Junior World, Boy’s Com- 
rade and Girl’s Circle.) 

The Christian Register, 6 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass. 
(Has a regular department for children.) 

Boy Life, Ninth and Cutter streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Girlhood Days, Ninth and Cutter streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Buddy-Book, Gardner, Mass. 


(A new publication for small children.) 





This list does not pretend to include every 
possible juvenile market, for there are un- 
doubtedly many with which the writer is 
unfamiliar, as well as new ones which are 
constantly appearing all the time. Nor does 
it claim to be absolutely faultless in the 
matter of some recent change of address 
which may also be unknown to her. It is only 
as complete and correct as one who is con- 
stantly selling children’s material can make it, 
and I sincerely hope that it may be of as- 
sistance to other writers who are interested 
in the same field of writing. 











The Technique of Modern Poetry 


By RoBert HILLYER 


III — Metre 


GALLowAyY KYLE, Editor-General of The Poetry Review 
(London) writes: “It is good to see in the March issue of 
THE WRITER so sound and sensible an authority on the 
subject as our good friend Mr. Robert Hillyer (who, with 
Miss Sackville West, divided our Bartlett sea sonnet 
premium) has contributed a series of articles on the very 
important and greatly neglected subject of the technique 


of modern poetry.” 


OR convenience, we classify the various 
sorts of English metre according to the 
arrangement of stress, or accent, which is the 
predominant characteristic of our verse. We 
speak of five-stress lines (pentameter), four- 
stress lines (tetrameter), and qualify these 
terms by taking into account the position of 
the weak, or unstressed syllables, as well. 
Thus a foot consisting of one weak syllable 
followed by an accented syllable, we call an 
iamb; and five of these constitute an iambic 
pentameter; four of them an iambic tetra- 
meter, and so forth. Terminology in itself has 
no importance, and many writers, discarding 
the old terms, speak of an iambic pentameter 
as a five-stress iambic line and of an iambic 
tetrameter as a four-stress iambic line. Since 
this practice seems the simpler, we shall adopt 
it here. 
Though readers are doubtless familiar with 
the names of the most important feet in 
verse, it might be well to give examples of 
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them here, so that we may use the terms as 
a sort of shorthand code in analyzing the 
various metrical patterns which we shall dis- 
cuss. The two-part meters are the iambic and 
the trochaic. The iambic foot consists of a 
weak syllable followed by a strong: de light’. 
The trochaic foot, of a strong syllable fol- 
lowed by a weak: sp’len’ did. The three-part 
metres are the dactyl, the amphibrach, and 
the anapest, with the stresses arranged thus: 
Dactyl, ten’ der ly; amphibrach, de light’ ful ; 
and anapest, in ter twine’. According to this 
terminology, we should call this line 


And away’ in the east’ we disco’vered 
our home’ 
a four-stress anapestic; or this one 
Call’ no more’ across’ the silent’ water’ 


a five-stress trochaic line. 

Let us simplify matters at once by limiting 
our discussion to the iambic measure in its 
various forms. There is good reason for such 























limitation. The iamb is the natural metre of 
English verse, and until we have mastered 
this meter, we had best not venture into the 
less natural, and therefore more difficult, 
rhythms. Furthermore, if we master this 
metre thoroughly, we shall find ourselves 
well equipped to employ the trochaic and 
the three-part measures which, although for 
some strange reason they always attract the 
novice, are all too apt to become monotonous. 
Pure trochaic verse gives an effect of ham- 
mering monotony; the pure three-part meas- 
ures fall into a monotonous lilt. Even iambic 
verse, though not to the same degree as the 
others, becomes monotonous if we do not vary 
it with frequent irregularities. We may, there- 
fore, narrow our discussion even further, to 
the consideration of just how much, and in 
what manner, we should vary our verse to 
prevent monotony. 

Here is a perfectly regular five-stress 
iambic line: 

In sooth’ I know’ not why’ I am’ so sad’ 


Thus Shakspere opens the Merchant of 
Venice; illustrating, by the way, an im- 
portant metrical principle. Let your first line, 
or even your opening passage, be as nearly 
regular as possible, to establish the normal 
metre in the reader’s ear. Then, through your 
whole poem, if you vary skilfully, without 
roughness, the reader will always be aware of 
two rhythms subtly supporting and relieving 
each other; the normal iambic rhythm basic- 
ally, and over that, the play of well modu- 
lated variations. One critic has compared the 
music of English verse to Chopin’s playing, — 
his left hand keeping absolute tempo, his 
right hand weaving over that tempo a rich 
assortment of secondary rhythms. The nat- 
ural ear of the poet comes into play in de- 
termining just how much variation he may 
introduce without roughening his metre. 

The most important of recognized irregu- 
larities in iambic verse are as follows: 
The trisyllabic foot: 


What man’ ner of man’ are you’ my 
lord’ I said’ 
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The second foot, it will be noted, contains 
three, instead of the normal two, syllables,— 
an effective variation because neither of the 
unaccented syllables is too heavy. Had the 
line been written thus: 

What sort’ rash strange man’ are 

you’ my lord’ I said’ 

the trisyllabic foot would have been unen- 
durably awkward, and would have completely 
upset the balanced rhythm of the line. 
The Feminine ending: 

And down’ the hill’ we walked’ together’ 
Here, it will be noted, the last foot has an 
extra weak syllable, a “feminine,” or double, 
ending. Used sparingly, this device is agree- 
able; used too freely, it brings a rather jog- 
trot rhythm into the verse. Remember that in 
rhyming a feminine ending, both syllables 
must enter into the rhyme, not merely the 
last one. For example, we could rhyme to- 
gether with feather, but never with stir, which 
is a single, or “masculine” ending. In verse, 
the two sexes stand obstinately apart. 

The transferred accent: 
Spurn’ ing the lad’ der of’ their late’ as cent’ 


In the initial foot, the accent has been trans- 
ferred from its normal place to the first syl- 
lable of the foot. We sometimes find the same 
device in the body of the line, as here in the 
third foot: 
When fell’ the dark’ bring’ ing its 
bea’ con stars’ 
This device is the commonest of metrical vari- 
ations, and so natural that it may sometimes 
be introduced even into the opening line of a 
poem without disturbing the normal rhythm, 
as in Keats’s famous sonnet on Chapman’s 
Homer: 
Oft’ have I trav’eled in’ the realms’ 
of gold’ 


Hovering accent: 


The rude’ fore fa’ thers of’ the ham’ 
let sleep’ 


This line illustrates one of the most delicate 
and pleasing of metrical variations. In the 
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second foot, neither the first nor the second 
syllable receives a full stress; they are of 
equal accent and share the stress of the foot 
between them. At its best, this hovering ac- 
cent gives a delightful undulation to the line. 

Perhaps the reader will already have no- 
ticed that in the two lines last quoted, a full 
stress falls on a weak proposition. We have 
scanned the line from Gray’s Elegy so that 
in the third foot the stress falls on the word 
of, yet obviously we should not accent this 
word heavily in reading the poem aloud. It 
is clear that our theoretical scansion and our 
actual rendering of the poem have parted 
company. Right here the whole theory of 
English verse, as stressed verse merely, breaks 
down. We therefore look for another element 
in our rhythm to account for this phenome- 
non, and we find it in the tempo of the 
verse, the time element, which is almost as 
important as the accentual element, and per- 
haps even more important as a means toward 
varying our metre skilfully. Let us take the 
famous lyric from The Tempest, and scan 
it according to strict accentual convention: 


. Full fath’ om five’ thy fa’ ther lies’ 
Of’ his bones’ are cor’ al made’ 
Those’ are pearls’ that were’ his eyes’ 
. No’ thing of’ him that’ doth fade’ 

. But’ doth suf’ fer a’ sea change’ 

. In’ to some’ thing rich’ and strange’ 
. Sea’ nymphs hour’ ly ring’ his knell’ 

. Ding’ Dong’ 

. Hark now’ I hear’ them ding’ dong 
bell.’ 


For the most part, these lines are “beheaded” 
iambic lines, — or iambic lines with the initial 
weak syllable omitted. Yet most decidedly we 
do not read the poem as we have scanned it. 
The time element controls much of the poem 
more strongly than the accentual element. In 
line 1, the long i sounds break the line into 
two halves; in 2, the long o of bones, and the 
long a of made, follow suit; pearls and eyes 
divide the next line; line 4 goes back into 
accentual rhythm; 5 again breaks into two 
parts and is further slowed up considerably 
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by the hovering accent of sea change (here 
so heavy as to constitute a spondee); 6 is 
again largely accentual, as is 7. Line 8 is 
perhaps the most interesting of all. The 
Elizabethans were apt to take their drama- 
tists literally. If, in a play, a character re- 
marks that he hears the cock crowing, there 
will be the sound of the cock crow off-stage. 
And probably, when the singer had pro- 
nounced the syllable ding in line 8, he paused 
while a bell was rung, and again after the 
syllable dong. Note that if we include the 
two bell notes we have, in duration of time, 
as long a line here as elsewhere, thus: Ding 
(bell) Dong (bell). It is significant that 
Ariel, in the last line of the poem remarks: 
Now I hear them. To summarize, then, the 
time-element in English metre is not fixed, 
but is another variation woven over the ac- 
centual metre. Its contributions to the music 
of verse are the pause (called the caesura) 
and the hastening or slackening of metre by 
the time-length of various syllables. Let us 
rescan this poem according to the double 
standard of time and stress: 


Full fathom five / thy father lies 

Of his bones / are coral made 

Those are pearls / that were his eyes 
No’thing of’ him that’ doth fade’ 

But’ doth suf’fer / a sea’ change’ 

Into’ some’thing rich’ and strange’ 

Sea’ nymphs’ hourly’ ring’ his knell’ 
Ding (bell) / dong (bell) 

Hark now’ I hear’ them ding’ dong’ bell’ 


I have not introduced this rather elaborate 
theory merely for its own sake, but for the 
understanding of certain principles which 
must control our practice, and may as well 
control it intelligently. And though I dare 
not make any promises, I believe that this 
is the last bit of theory with which we shall 
have to deal. 

The lesson we learn from considering the 
time element in verse, then, is that the best 
expression of our mood or idea may some- 
times depend on the subtle variations of 
pause and syllabic time-value. Consider the 
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arrangements of the pause in this stanza by 
Ben Jonson: 


Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed: 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Consider the difference in tempo between 
these two lines, both of which are five-stress 
iambics according to our accentual scansion: 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line 
and 

Wake! for the sun has scattered into flight 
We may hurry our metre by omitting the 
pause, not only within the line, but even be- 
tween one line and the next or through a 
whole passage; we may slacken it by intro- 
ducing frequent pauses. Syllabically, we may 
make haste with a swift word such as scatter- 
ing, or hold up our tempo by such a combina- 
tion as strength well won, which, of the same 
stress value as scattering, nevertheless is very 
much slower and more ponderous. The main 
care must be to adapt our tempo to what we 
are expressing. 

Any intelligent reader is by this time com- 
plaining that I have explained a great many 
devices analytically, but how are they to be 
naturally, rather than arbitrarily, introduced? 
We can not compose with one eye on a list of 
devices and remark: Now here I shall insert a 
trisyllabic foot, or Let’s see, it’s about time 
I put in a pause. No, of course that would 
never do. Write five-stress iambic lines by 
the ream and read them by the volume, until 
you have acquired this most natural of our 
English metres as an instinct, so that you no 
longer have to count the stresses on your fin- 
gers to see if your line is correct. Under no 
circumstances begin with trochaic or three- 
part measures. Always iambics, and prefer- 
ably iambic pentameter. When you have writ- 
ten a good deal, and read much from the mas- 
ters of this form, recite your verses. If they 
seem monotonous, rough, or flabby, then ex- 
amine them with these devices in mind. You 
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may find that your fault lies in the overuse 
of some one device, in which case you will 
control that and practice some others; it may 
be that your verse is too regular. Equipped 
with a knowledge of what you may do, you 
will bring to bear on your work a technical 
confidence which will be only less valuable 
than the natural poetic ear. And lastly, since 
rhythm is more important than rhyme, begin 
with unrhymed five-stress iambic lines,— 
blank verse. 

A modern poet who has employed blank 
verse extensively, and with varied musical 
effects, Robert Frost, will provide us with 
this month’s example for analysis. Let us con- 
sider the first thirteen lines of his “Birches’’: 


1. When I see birches bend to left and 
right 
2. Across the line of straighter darker 
trees, 
3. I like to think some boy’s been 
swinging them. 
4. But swinging doesn’t bend them 
down to stay. 
5. Ice-storms do that. Often you must 
have seen them 
6. Loaded with ice a sunny winter 
morning 
7. After a rain. They click upon them- 
selves 
8. As the breeze rises, and turn many- 
colored 
9. As the stir cracks and crazes their 
enamel. 
10. Soon the sun’s warmth makes them 
shed crystal shells 
11. Shattering and avalanching on the 
snow-crust — 
12. Such heaps of broken glass to sweep 
away 
13. You’d think the inner dome of 
heaven had fallen. 
The first four lines, are syllabically regular, 
and establish the normal rhythm in the listen- 
er’s ear. Yet they are not monotonous. The 
diction, simple as it is, sounds a varied 
tempo, there is a distinct rise and fall in the 
phrasing, and a keen ear will catch many a 
delicate pause, as after the word straighter in 
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line 2. With line 5, the variations become 
stronger. We find two transferred accents, in 
the first foot and in the third; furthermore 
there is a marked pause just before the third 
foot. The tempo quickens with the new sen- 
tence which runs through lines 5, 6, and the 
first two feet of 7 with hardly a break. Note 
the initial trisyllabic foot in line 11, the 
sound of which imitates the phenomenon de- 
scribed. Besides these devices, this short pas- 
sage includes no less than five feminine end- 
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ings and a variety of more subtle variations 
which the reader will discover for himself. 
Let me repeat that the poet did not intro- 
duce these modulations of his verse deliber- 
ately, and that the value of such an analysis 
rests merely on its power to reveal to us just 
how and how much we may vary our metre 
without roughening it. 

Next month I shall take up some of the 
more important set forms of iambic verse. 
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The Essay 


THE WEATHER EYE 


By ANNIE STEGER WINSTON 


Mrs. RICHARDSON’s “‘Jn Defense of the Commercialist,”’ 
published last month, draws fire from a fellow member of 
the Virginia Writers’ Club. Miss Winston is the author 
of two books and of stories and articles in such magazines 
as The Atlantic, The Century, Scribner’s, and The Book- 
man. Next month John Farrar, editor of The Bookman, 
promises an essay on “Writing for the Millions.” 


HERE is, or was, in the outer fringe of 

negro vendors of small wares about the 
Richmond Market, a little ebony boy: one 
of many selling bunches of homely flowers. 
But his appeal was distinctively his own: 
“Buy dese flowahs, lady! Dese is spon-tan- 
yus!” 

Was that mere negro love of a “noble” 
word, or a gleam of true poetic insight, dis- 
cerning the charm of the wild over the forced 
—and domesticated — divining the greater 
dignity of the inherently uncommercialized? 

A flower undoubtedly has more of fascina- 
tion if it is “spontaneous.” Florists are the 
deadliest foes of the poetry of flowers. But 
it is not flowers, by long odds, to which spon- 
taneousness is most necessary. 

The thesis I propose to defend is this: 
The main trouble with present-day American 
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literature is lack of “spontaneousness,” aris- 
ing in no small part from over-anxious adap- 
tation to demand, actual or suppositious. The 
prevalence of the “weather eye,” in other 
words, is having a blighting effect — far- 
reaching and manifold. 

“Study our requirements by studying our 
columns,” would-be contributors are coun- 
selled on the rejection slips their offerings 
evoke. “Study the market,” the teacher of 
Short Story courses urges his pupils. “Re- 
member the view-point of your grocer’s wife!” 
enjoined the editor of a famous woman’s 
periodical, in asking a story from one of the 
most exquisite of our women writers. And so 
it goes; not in the lower ranges of litera- 
ture only, but throughout its extent. And it 
is all wrong. Wrong. Wrong. Wrong. Stultify- 
ing. Death to anything like true literature. 
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What is true literature? It is expression of 
things as they are, in fact or fancy, with in- 
cidental expression of oneself. It is transcrip- 
tion of reality, or unreality, as seen through a 
temperament. It is truth, fact, fantasy, as 
given to some pair of human eyes to see, in 
an ecstasy of vision. 

What is a writer worth? Just exactly so 
much as his inner eyes — and his courage of 
what he sees — are worth. Henry James’s ele- 
phantine awkwardness of style does not pre- 
vent his being a great writer. 

The one unpardonable literary sin is in- 
sincerity: the faking of view or viewpoint 
from any motive whatsoever; pseudo moral, 
commercial, or immoral—I do not for a 
moment believe that half the “baddy-baddy- 
ness” on the market is sincere; that is to 
say, that it has back of it the naive craving 
which impels the small boy who has come into 
proud possession of a naughty word to chalk 
it up on the first convenient wall. That would 
be — comparative — respectability. The 
swamping of the literary market with sala- 
cious writing comes rather, firmly I believe, 
from a great over-subscribing of a certain ele- 
ment of popular demand. 

“Frankness” is far from necessarily spell- 
ing sincerity. In the nethermost darkness of 
the “sex” magazines, there is, safe to say, the 
very strong hole of hack writing: the deadly 
work of the weather eye made perfect. 

But quite apart from what the weather eye 
subserviently notes — were it as innocuous as 
Pollyanna indications —the weather eye is 
itself a handicap. To paraphrase a paraphrase 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ — “the writer who 
calculates is lost.” He cannot “study require- 
ments” and do his best, let his gift be large 
or small. Shakspere himself descended to 
the second-rate (his second-rate) when he 
“studied requirements.” How much less may 
we small fry do that perilous thing — we who 
can so little afford to descend? 

What hope of true literature, in any at- 
tenuation of the meaning of that term, where 
the grocer’s wife’s view-point must be 





adopted? Not, I hasten to say, that the 
grocer’s wife’s view-point — the view-point, 
that is, of this or the other woman who hap- 
pens to be married to a grocer — is invalid 
in literature. It is, on the contrary, precious 
— like all other angles of vision. But it is 
not transferable. It is vain for me to try to 
see through the grocer’s wife’s eyes — and 
highly obstructive of the usefulness of my 
own optics. And so of all analagous attempts. 

To feign to see what we do not see is fatal. 
The flavor of insincerity in Bulwer’s work 
presaged its death. Trollope keeps alive 
through sheer homely honesty. 

For some whimsical reason of his own, a 
friend of mine, some years ago, induced an 
ignorant old Jewish business acquaintance to 
read Rider Haggard’s flamboyant romance. 
“She” —that glittering conglomeration of 
melodrama and magic. The old shop-keeper 
plodded through the permutations of the story 
centering in an incredibly beautiful enchan- 
tress, ten thousand years old (or some such 
trifle), and returned it—with a shake of 
the head. “If you want to know what I 
think, Mr. H.,” he said, “I think this: I 
think this-here book is a pack o’ lies!” 

That simple-minded criticism went to the 
heart of the matter. “She” was lies, as fiction 
itself has no right to be, and is not, even at 
its most fantastic, when the authentic crea- 
tion of some deeply persuaded mind. Don 
Quixote is not lies. Alice in Wonderland is 
not lies. One can scarcely say so much for 
many of today’s masterpieces of “realism.” 

Late and soon, gathering and getting — or 
seeking, through anxious conformities, to 
gather and get — we lay waste our power of 
producing the subjectively true, which alone 
is worthy of the name of literature. All else 
is near-literature and not-very-near-literature. 

Near-literature and not-very-near-literature 
has its uses. It blossoms into best sellers. It 
fills the pages of popular magazines, content, 
not unreasonably, with perishable stuff. It 
supplies a demand as authentic, and perhaps 
as respectable, as that for chewing-gum. But 
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alas for the real writer who is betrayed into 
producing it! Not all his tears can ever re- 
gain for him, to the full, his forfeited gift of 
creativeness. 

Where are our great creative writers? 
Answers sadly the echo, “Nowhere.” We are 
in a trough of the sea of literary inspiration. 
Mediocrity — whether or not- disguised by 
sound and fury — is on every hand. A dino- 
saur walking down Broadway weuld scarcely 
be a more startling phenomenon than the ap- 
pearance in our literature of a new Dickens, 
say. But why? Are our potentialities less than 
those of the discredited Victorians? 

They, at any rate, produced geniuses. We 
produce — representative writers. Not till we 
stop specializing in “representative writers” 
will we have a literature which can be named 
in the same breath with that of yesterday. 

The Victorian writer —on both sides of 
the Atlantic — was markedly individualistic 
— master of his own mind and modes of ex- 
pression with a superbness of superiority to 
compulsion from without which it would be 
hard today to parallel. If he avoided the 
“racy,” it was, chiefly, because so his own 
taste and self-respect dictated. If he wrote 
sentimentally —as he frequently did — it 
was because the infection of sentimentality 
was in the air, and not because “up-to-date- 
ness” made sentimentality obligatory. Far 
otherwise is it today. Rare indeed is the 
writer who dares not to do reverence to cer- 
tain prevailing tendencies, taken as typically 
modern. 

He is improper because the proper thing is 
to be improper. He is blatant —to oblige. 
Curious as the complaint may seem, his 
“wickedness” wants red-blooded reality. It 
seems a Bad Man pose assumed because a 
Bad Man pose is the fashion; as sometimes, 
for the small boy, a wild indian suit. 

I would not, for a moment, be so unjust as 
to deny that there are writers “complexion- 
ably prepense,” as good old Sir Thomas 
Brown would say, to lewdness and _ blas- 
phemy: wicked, as it were, in their own right. 
But even their product, in too great com- 
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monalty brewed, lacks individual flaVor. It is 
too standardized a thing to be convincing, 
like the “sincerely yours” at the end of a 
letter. 

There was, no doubt, a first fine careless 
rapture of originality attendant upon using 
the awful name of Jehovah in joke and flip- 
pant disparagement. It is pure banality now. 
And so of all the desecrations of whatever is 
high and holy in human life which belong 
to the stock in trade of the sedulous caterer 
to today’s predominant Gentle Reader — the 
Gentle Reader who asks to be shocked. There 
is no ignoble view of things in earth or 
heaven which preserves a vestige of novelty. 
Moreover, the Gentle Reader, safe to say, is 
becoming shock proof. The time is ripe for 
change. The Bad Man pose is due to pass. 
There may even come a right about face to 
sweetness and light. 

An old negro mammy, attending them on 
their travels, was taken by her white people 
to see a famous collection of antique marbles. 
A glance sufficed her. “I done been bathin’ 
chillun all my life,” she said. “Nakedness 
ain’t no treat to me.’”’— Nakedness can 
scarcely much longer be a treat to the Gentle 
Reader, nor any variation upon the theme: 
Life is a rotten mess. Literary fashions will 
as inevitably tend toward the more whole- 
some as that the outward semblance, at least, 
of modesty will return to feminine attire. 
The ladies of the Empire period dressed with 
a daring which our own times have not 
reached. Who seeing a court lady in exces- 
sively low-cut, scanty, transparent tunic, over 
flesh-colored tights, would have imagined that 
the “upholstered age” impended — with its 
“intolerable deal” of flounces, furbelows, 
crinolines, totally submerging the female 
form; even cavernous coal-scuttle bonnets to 
bury the female face? 

Every fashion carries within it the seeds 
of its own destruction. Very largely, I main- 
tain, the reign of the objectionable in our 
literature is a fashion, and, as such, it will 
pass. But not necessarily will pass a closely 
associated, subtler, evil — the “anything to 
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oblige” spirit which, with a few honorable 
exceptions, permeates the ranks of the writing 
guild. 

The first, most elemental, duty of a writer 
is to please himself. Abnegation of this duty, 
perhaps as much as the fact that “Life is a 
rotten mess” is hardly an inspiring gospel, 
accounts for the lack of zest in our literature: 
the zest which is the crowning attestation of 
vitality. Spontaneity is the inalienable condi- 
tion of that high creative achievement, the 
very hope of which is fading from us, in- 
creasingly splendid as grow the rewards which 
are held out for it, or any semblance of it. 

Are the rewards, perhaps, too splendid: 
promotive of too much anxiety, too much of 
the hireling attitude? Of what might be called 
the “weather eye complex”? Be that as it 
may, best sellers flourish and big authorship 
decays. A new declaration of independence 
is needed —a new outbreak of bouyant re- 
bellion — not concerted but individual. It 
would mean the redawn of genius. 

“Life is a rotten mess,” is the underlying 
philosophy of Tess of the D’Urbervilles; yet 
who can miss the grim zest with which it is 
written? It was spontaneous — its philos- 
ophy a poor thing but Thomas Hardy’s own. 
It was written, not in a spirit of concession, 
but of defiance. 

Defiance is incomparably the more fruitful 
spirit. Genius, in fact, is always more or less 
of defiance: defiance, above all, of the vast 
stultifying tyranny of the conventional, al- 
ways threatening the very life of literature. 
The dreary process of standardization is al- 
ways in progress; always needing resistance. 
There is, perhaps, no more extreme instance 
of iron-clad convention than is to be met 
where we would least expect conventionality 
to reign: in the folk ballads of the southern 
mountaineer. The epithet “lily white,” for in- 
stance, is so indissolubly linked with hand, 
that even the hangman, doing his office upon 
the hapless hero, “hangs him with his lily 
white hand.” 

But who can say that there is a more in- 


exorable convention than that which decrees 
that the heroine of a modern story shall hate 
her home people and kiss casual men acquain- 
tances — shall be a hard young minx and not, 
the least in the world, “a sweet young thing”? 

Unconventionality itself may become a 
convention; and, needless to say, so today it 
has become. To be “daring” says nothing of 
the individual independence in which real 
literature is rooted — but fancy a really “lit- 
erary” writer with the courage of an Elsie 
Dinsmore ideal! With that sublimity of bold- 
ness, he might well be the day-star of a new 
dawn. 

The coming of a better day will — prob- 
ably — not be signalized by that particular 
manifestation of boldness: violent revulsion 
to the extremity of namby-pamby-ness. But 
bold revulsion there will be; and “dawn” will 
be a fitting word for the beginning of the 
ensuing new era, in which light once more 
shall take the place of darkness. 

Only the Russians have the secret of mak- 
ing darkness dynamic. It is a curious trait 
of the Russian character, so it has been re- 
marked (I forget by whom), that they have 
a sort of love of misery — extract from it a 
kind of sombre exhilaration. 

In the joy of literature is the strength of 
literature, and eternally will be: a joy sepa- 
rate and distinct from all questions of 
“wages.” It is the sort of joy feebly shadowed 
forth in the time-honored phrase, “I gave her 
a piece of my mind!” With all its connota- 
tion of unpleasant things, how racy are the 
words with suggestion of release — and re- 
lief! How permeated with the thrill of realized 
self-expression! 

Too superficially, after all, I stated my 
thesis. The “weather eye” is an effect rather 
than a cause. There is anxious adaptation to 
demand because there is so little inner com- 
mand — so little of Personality to utter com- 
pelling imperative. The very core of person- 
ality is the sum of things held precious. If 
nothing is held precious — ! 

Ah, but precious things are, and unfailingly 
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will reassert their preciousness. The cheapen- 
ing process, extended to whatever is in earth 
and heaven, can scarcely further go. Love, 
faith, duty, decency, reverence — recognition 
of these things is as due to return as is violet 
time to follow the deadness of winter. And 
with it will come the rebirth of literary sin- 
cerity: expression impelled by the urge of 
something to express. 

Pot-boiling, of course, has abuunded in the 
literature of every period; including that, no 
doubt, in which hammer and chisel were the 
instruments and a rocky surface the page. 
But — when is a pot-boiler not a pot-boiler? 
It is when original intention is overborne by 
what Joel Chandler Harris — speaking of his 
own case —called “the other fellow”: the 
sublimal self; with whom, singly and solely, 


“the play’s the thing,” for the outpouring of 
every power. 

Submergence or ebullience of “the other 
fellow” —there lies literature’s worst and 
best. How strange to consider that the best 
is still possible— and better than any best 
which has ever yet been! 

We are too timid, even in our hopes, in 
spite of a certain truculence toward the 
Eternities; and so subject to dictations of 
many sorts, death to high creativeness. But 
“the other fellow” is still there, with all his 
latent power of blithe rebellion; with all his 
glorious incapacity to care for “commercial 
considerations” for “up-to-dateness,” for the 
grocer’s wife, the tired business man, the 
literary “futurist,” or any other — in the pure 
pleasure of sounding the Pied Piper notes of 
which he holds the eternal secret. 
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THE HAUNTED LADY 
By 


ADELA RocErs St. JOHN 


Mr. GALLISHAW says that this story “is an extremely 
valuable one for the person who is interested in writing 
stories of character, who wants to show the reactions of 
characters under circumstances of great emotional crises.” 
It is, moreover, a story which challenges the standing 
theories of narrative technique. Most teachers would be 
forced to consider it an “outlaw” since it has no Body. 
Mr. Gallishaw, however, studying it purely as a case in 
craftsmanship without attempting to hold to any dog- 
matic rules, is able to draw from it valuable suggestions 


for the practising writer. 


BY PERMISSION OF ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHN AND THE EDITOR OF THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


HE man looked up, startled by the 

muffled crash of glass shattering upon 
the exquisite blendings of a Bokhara 
prayer-rug. It was a very small crash, yet 
it echoed in the warm intimacy of that 
charming, book-lined room. It spoke so in- 
evitably of some shameful, violent, secret 
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thing — some unheard-of, shameful thing 
that had no right to be there. 

The man’s eyes — fine, clear, gray eyes 
that were just a little stern — rested upon 
his wife for a moment, and then went back 
to the pages of his book. He simply could 
not sit and stare at her, because she had 
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obviously forgotten him and it could n’t be 
fair to violate her privacy like that. 

But, though he was no longer looking at 
her as she sat there, taut as a wire that has 
been stretched and stretched little by little 
to the breaking-point, he could still see 
her. His eyes could not strike through the 
memory of her face to the printed words 
that he tried to find — her face that was so 
small and sweet and secret. And he could 
still see that gallant struggle of hers to 
keep her firm, tight mouth from twitching, 
and the way her bright color lost ground 
and wavered to a moon pallor along her 
high cheek-bones. 

The glass had fallen from her hand upon 
the Bokhara rug—a rug they had once 
chosen together in their happy rambles 
about the world. And it was plain that it 
had fallen because the hand trembled so it 
could no longer hold it. 

She was not reading. Lately, she had 
ceased to read on these evenings when they 
stayed home together. Instead, she sat 
quite still in a big velvet chair that was her 
favorite, her dark blue eyes fixed half an- 
grily upon some phantom in the fire. When 
his eyes glimpsed her in the brief space of 
turning a page, it seemed to him that her 
jaw, always too sharp and powerful for 
beauty, was etched raw against the dark- 
ness. For when her own reading-lamp was 
off, her corner of the room lay in shadow. 

And yet, she used always to read. In 
those days, if she put down her book, it 
was to caress and maul the great Dane, 
who always lay as close to her small feet 
as he could get, in the hope that she would 
remember his existence and vouchsafe him 
a word or two. Or to come and sit upon the 
arm of Burke’s leather chair and indulge 
in one of her whirlwinds of talk — color- 
ful, pungent, witty talk, full of a bright 
malice and a gay sophistication. But usu- 
ally he had to take her book away from 
her, when the fire had quite died down and 
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he himself was the victim of one prodigious 
yawn after another. 

But now — these silences in the dusk of 
the lampless corner. This broken glass. 

And on the nights when they did not 
stay at home together — Gretchen, who 
had always been so aloof, so easily bored, 
so impersonal; Gretchen, who had dis- 
dained so much and so many; Gretchen, of 
whom lesser people were wont to say: “Per- 
sonally, I do think that young Mrs. Burke 
Innes is an awful snob. She does think her- 
self grand, does n’t she?” 

But young Mrs. Burke Innes didn’t 
think herself grand, nor was she a snob, 
though she had some slight justification for 
being socially a little exclusive; after all, 
she had been Gretchen Hunt-Douglass, and 
Burke Innes’s money, which allowed him to 
spend his life in the pursuit of sport upon 
the tennis-court and the polo field, was at 
least three generations old. It was only 
that Gretchen looked upon the multitude 
with a clear, cool gaze and too often found 
them wanting in everything worth while. 
A self-sufficient woman, Gretchen Innes. 

But now—this sparkling, incessant 
talk, almost gushing, with people she had 
been wont to forget existed. Almost as 
though she were bidding for favor, for pop- 
ularity. This surrender of her cool, aloof 
disdain. This broken glass. 

But he went on reading or trying to 
read, pretending to read. It was part of his 
code — and men who had met him in the 
heat and danger of a polo game or in the 
strain and high tension of a championship 
tennis match declared that Burke Innes 
was the finest sportsman in America — it 
was part of his code that a man must 
never interfere with another man’s game. 
Even more particularly a woman’s, and 
that woman his wife, whom he loved. 

Suddenly she said: “Burke!” 

The great Dane got up, rigid, his eyes 
fastened upon her. But she put him down 
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with a firm little hand on his swelling neck. 

The man laid down his book with a 
smile. He was almost good-looking when 
he smiled. The sweetness of it softened 
the stearn lines of his tanned, lean, sharp 
face. The gray eyes lifted under the line of 
black brows that met above his nose and 
that, without a smile, made him look a 
little fierce. 

“Yes, my darling?” he said. 

“IT can’t stand it any longer,” said 
Gretchen, and she pushed back the lion- 
cub mop of hair from her forehead. 

At the tone of her voice, the man oppo- 
site, who loved her better than all the 
world, felt his heart turn over within him. 
For as a rule Gretchen had the most 
charming of voices, low and crisp, with a 
thousand dainty lights and shades. 

He had first fallen in love with her voice, 
that day almost ten years ago when she 
had come out on the tennis-courts just as 
he had finished a hard set. He had heard 
her voice before he saw her, and it had 
struck deep into his heart, telling him that 
the woman with such a voice might pos- 
sess all those things he had been seeking in 
a woman. 

Now, tonight, her voice was raw and 
panic-stricken and it broke because the 
breath back of it failed. But that was not 
what made Burke’s heart quail and almost 
stop beating. It was the shame and guilt 
with which the voice was laden. 

He didn’t say anything. He could not 
look at her. To see Gretchen’s eyes — those 
dark blue eyes that were so full of pride, 
so secret of inner thoughts. To see shame 
upon that brave, imperious mouth. 

“T can’t stand another night of it,” she 
said swiftly, as though she wanted to be 
rid of them, those shameful words. “I can’t. 
I shall go mad. I sit here —I sit here — 
night after night, thinking about it, stran- 
gling with it. I go to bed and lie there, suf- 
focating, haunted with it. I am haunted. 
I tell you, I shall go mad.” 
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Burke Innes got up and stood half 
turned from her. There was something in- 
flexible about him — something inflexible 
besides his lean, hard strength. A man of 
honor, a man of principle, a sportsman 
playing life’s game according to a rigid 
code. In no way did he betray his thoughts, 
his feelings. 

The voice went on passionately. “I 
should have told you then. But I could n’t. 
I thought it would kill me to tell you. I 
think I was living in a mist. And, Burke, 
though I know you love me and I love you, 
I do not adways know what you will think. 
Besides, I did n’t want the decision to rest 
upon your shoulders. I could n’t — 
could n’t bear to hurt you. I thought you 
need never know.” 

Burke Innes made a swift gesture of 
appeal. His iron control wavered just that 
much. The menace of this unknown shame 
and guilt that weighted his wife’s voice, 
the menace which he now realized had been 
hovering above him for weeks, months, had 
appoached near and become a monstrous 
nightmare. If she would only give a name 
to this horror. But he would not ask her. 
It was fair that she should be allowed to 
tell him whatever she had to tell in her own 
way. 

“Do you know where Maurice Greer was 
between twelve and four the night his wife 
was murdered? Do you know? Do you 
want to know?” 

He turned then and looked full at her. 
Amazement had sent him white beneath 
the heavy tan. Amazement. Nothing more 
yet. Just sheer, incredulous amazement. 

Gretchen Innes had risen and stood fac- 
ing him. Her face was working, but her 
voice sounded angry. 

“He was here — with me.” 

The great Dane growled, deep in his 
throat, whimpered, began to whine dis- 
mally. Gretchen touched him with the toe 
of her silver slipper and he was quiet. 

The man and woman stood looking at 
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each other. Maurice Greer. For an instant 
the man flashed before Burke Innes. That 
smooth, fair Greek head, with a touch of 
the faun about it, and the dark, smiling 
eyes, the wistful mouth. And the face of 
the wife who had been murdered, with its 
unwholesome, ugly beauty, its heavy eye- 
lids, its half open, painted lips. 

In the still room, the man whose wife 
had said to him: “He was here — with 
me,” tried slowly, painfully, to understand 
just what those words meant. 

At four o’clock on a certain night in 
June now almost a year ago, Maurice 
Greer had telephoned to the police station. 
They had gone to the Greer bungalow in 
Montecito which the police knew well be- 
cause, in spite of the tangled grounds that 
surrounded it, neighbors had sometimes 
phoned to protest against the hilarity and 
jazz which disturbed their slumbers. 

It was a glorified bungalow, set well 
back from the highway rambling about 
among the live oaks and the yuccas and 
the stiff little palms, and on the long, un- 
covered veranda they found Maurice 
Greer, walking up and down, up and down. 

Even as the car swung into the drive, 
they saw him make a swift turn and walk 
back, and turn again swiftly and walk, as 
though something drove him close. 

He was hatless, and his blond hair was 
as smoothly groomed as though he were 
just starting for some exclusive little din- 
ner party. His dinner clothes were immac- 
ulate and worn as only Maurice Greer 
could wear them. He was smoking a ciga- 
ret, with all the ease and nonchalance for 
which he was famous. 

But for all that, he looked, in the half 
light from the porch lamps, haggard and 
desperate. 

Inside, they found Veronica Greer. 

“T— have n’t touched anything,” said 
Maurice Greer, in a desperate, nonchalant 
voice. 
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They had seen her often enough — 
handsome, black-haired Veronica Greer. 
Some of them had even known her before 
she was Veronica Greer, when she was 
little Veronica Talamantes, last of a dis- 
tinguished old Spanish family, beautiful 
with that ripe, luscious beauty of the Span- 
ish-Californian, noted already in her teens 
for her escapades and indiscretions. Already 
a little cold-shouldered, there where her 
fathers had once ruled as kings over hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres. 

But on that June night she lay quite still, 
her black hair, that was her greatest beauty 
and that she still wore long, flung about 
her like some lace mantilla such as her 
grandmothers might have worn. 

She had been shot through the heart and 
probably had never known that her swift, 
passionate, reckless young life was ending. 

There was a gun —a gun that Maurice 
Greer explained he always kept in the 
house. The bungalow was distant from its 
nearest neighbors. He was away a great 
deal in the evening. His wife was nervous. 

Followed, inexorably, those awful days 
after the tragedy, which for sheer horror 
and ugliness and humiliation always so far 
surpass the tragedy itself. 

The coroner had fixed the hour of Mrs. 
Greer’s death as sometime between two 
and three in the morning. The servants, 
whose quarters were some distance from 
the house, had heard voices sometime after 
midnight. They did not know exactly what 
time. Hilarious voices. Then angry voices. 
They didn’t recognize the voices. They 
didn’t pay any attention, because there 
were often voices in the bungalow. Also 
they had heard vaguely a sound which 
might have been a shot, but which they 
took for an automobile exhaust on the 
highway. Mrs. Greer had had a guest for 
dinner, but he had left duly by the front 
door and his hat and coat had been pre- 
sented to him by the Japanese house-man. 
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The guest was fortunately able to account 
for his movements from that time on. The 
servants knew nothing of anyone who had 
come after his departure. 

Mr. Greer had not been at home for 
dinner. They did not know what time he 
had returned. He was driving his own car. 

Maurice Greer said that he had tele- 
phoned the moment he came home, and 
the telephone at the police station had 
rung at exactly ten minutes after four. He 
had left the Samarkand, where he had been 
playing bridge with some Easterners who 
lived there, at a little after eleven. He had 
disappeared, swiftly, in the big black car. 
At four o’clock he had telephoned the po- 
lice station. 

Five hours. 

The thing had torn Santa Barbara wide 
open. 

No one believed — at least no one who 
knew them — that Maurice Greer had shot 
Veronica. If he had been going to shoot 
her, he would have done it years before. 
There had been cause enough. 

In fact why Maurice Greer, who might 
have married almost anyone, had ever mar- 
ried Veronica Talamantes, no one in Santa 
Barbara had ever quite understood. It was 
even rumored that he might have married 
the famous heiress, Janet Grant. Janet her- 
self knew that nothing but the fact that he 
had never asked her had kept him from it. 
He was that kind of a man—a throw- 
back to all that was romantic, all that was 
poetical, able somehow to melt the hearts 
of women with that tender, wistful, un- 
scrupulous smile of his. 

And with all that, he had suddenly mar- 
ried Veronica Talamantes, whom lesser 
men had never taken the trouble to marry. 

The truth was that he had loved her. 
And he had married her, as she knew, be- 
cause being what he was himself, Maurice 
Greer could not find it in some secret, chiv- 
alrous corner of his heart to judge or con- 
demn any woman. One night Veronica Tal- 
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amantes had spoken brokenly, bitterly, of 
the odds that life had stacked against her. 
And that strange chivalry in Maurice that 
made him every woman’s champion, except 
against himself, sent him to his knees be- 
fore this girl whom all the world con- 
demned, this bedraggled, bitter damsel in 
distress. 

But it was not long before he knew him- 
self tricked and cheated. 

There were people in Santa Barbara who 
said that Veronica could not help herself, 
that her heritage of bad blood was too 
much for her. And they, of course, were 
not surprised when they heard how she 
had been found that June dawn, in the 
cluttered, perfumed room. 

But that Maurice, after six years of 
playing the game as Veronica played it, 
after six years of taking his fun where he 
found it while she did the same, should 
suddenly have shot his tawdry, unfaithful, 
unloved wife — that was too silly. Every- 
one said so. Everyone except the police. 

They merely said, very politely: “Of 
course, Mr. Greer, there won’t be any 
trouble about your telling us exactly where 
you were between eleven and four that 
night.” 

Maurice Greer laughed. “Our old friend 
the alibi, eh?” he said, his eyebrows mak- 
ing a very sophisticated but rather pathetic 
question mark in his forehead. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said the district 
attorney — it had been taken over by the 
district attorney by that time — “I should 
like to know especially about the hours 
between two and four. It was after two 
that Mrs. Greer was shot.” 

“An alibi,” said Maurice Greer, mus- 
ingly. “I should have thought of that. I 
dare say there are a number of people who 
would have lied for me. Good society melo- 
odrama, this. I understand society melo- 
drama’s very popular in the movies just 
now.” He lighted a cigaret and made the 
other man a little bow. He was always a 
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bit of an actor. “I’m sorry, my dear sir; I 
have no alibi.” 

And that was that. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. William Wosley 
Grant when she heard of it: “‘it’s all per- 
fectly ridiculous. I’ve read of such things, 
but I certainly never thought one would 
happen to us. He was with some woman. 
Anyone can see that. Evidently with some 
woman he had no business to be with. 
Maurice always found that kind the most 
interesting. But it’s silly of him not to tell 
now. As if a woman who would receive 
Maurice Greer, with his reputation, be- 
tween two and four in the morning, de- 
served any protection. At least I hope she'll 
have the decency to own up.” 

But she did not own up. 

Of course at first there seemed no real 
necessity. Maurice Greer would n’t be con- 
victed. Everyone was sure of that. Pos- 
sibly that was why he was convicted. 

Maurice Greer was convicted and sen- 
tenced to spend the rest of his life behind 
the walls of San Quentin, instead of in the 
pursuits of pleasure which had hitherto 
occupied him. Even then, the woman did 
not own up. 

“The thing I hate most,” said Mrs. 
Grant vindictively on the afternoon when 
she had allowed her well-known weakness 
for Maurice to influence her to the extent 
of permitting Janet to go and say good-by 
to him, “is thinking that Veronica may 
know of all this and be laughing at us. 
The little beast.” 

Janet Grant, heiress to all the Grant 
millions and the social prestige that went 
with them, only continued to look out the 
window, her homely, freckled little face 
pinched. At last she said: “I wonder who 
the woman is.” 

The world — the whole newspaper-read- 
ing world—also wondered. For seven 
days. Then it forgot. 

Only Janet Grant wondered about the 
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women who wait at prison gates. Would a 
man be glad to see even the wrong woman 
then, if she had proved herself? Janet did 
not forget. And one other woman could 
not. 

And so Burke and Gretchen Innes stood 
face to face in the warm intimacy of their 
firelit library— Burke and _ Gretchen 
Innes, whom everyone knew to be the 
happiest of married couples: Burke, with 
his rigid, old-fashioned code of honor and 
conduct, his standard of clean sportsman- 
ship; and Gretchen his wife, whose name 
was like a star among the Japanese lan- 
terns of the women of her set. 

Between them lay those five words, “He 
was here — with me.” 

So, having remembered all those things 
which it was necessary for him to remem- 
ber, Burke Innes thrust his hands deep 
into the pockets of his gray house-coat and 
said very quietly to his wife: ““Then he was 
here when his wife was shot. Where” — he 
was fighting hard to keep his voice level 
and steady, that it might remind him that 
he was a gentleman and not a savage — 
‘where was I?” 

‘Don’t you remember? You’d gone to 
Los Angeles to play in the tournament for 
the state championship.” 

‘Oh, yes. And while I was away — Mau- 
rice Greer came here ——” 

Gretchen set her jaw, looking at him 
angrily, miserably. Words were so hard for 
Gretchen. She hated words. They were so 
inadequate. Why, they had been married 
for years before she ever found the aban- 
don to say to Burke the million love 
thoughts — wild, gorgeous love thoughts 

that all the time had seethed in her 
heart and head for him. 

And besides, it had been their way, a 
secretly mutual, secretly understood way, 


to avoid talk of serious things. Now she 
must attempt to throw a bridge of words 


across the hell that yawned between them, 
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and she felt it to be a flimsy, treacherous 
thing that would cast her headlong into 
the depths. 

Finally she said, “Burke, perhaps I 
could make you understand ” Her 
voice died, of hopelessness and agony and 
shame. 

Those dark brows of Burke Innes’s drew 
down heavily over his eyes. “I did n’t know 
you and Maurice Greer were friends.” 

“We were n’t. Of course we weren't. 
How silly ——” 

“Then ——” 

He waited for her. Gave her every 
chance. Would not condemn her unheard. 
Would not hurry her. But something of 
what that waiting cost him wrote itself in 
the sharp lines that carved themselves from 
his nostrils to his lips. 

Gretchen flung across the room because 
she could not stand there before him, even 
though his eyes were upon the Bokhara 
rug at his feet. 

How iike Gretchen to pretend, now, to 
be angry. She had pretended, so, to be 
angry when the birth pangs tore her, and 
angrier still when death hovered so very 
close above her small, disordered head. It 
was self-defense, that anger of Gretchen’s. 

He wondered, in deepest misery, what 
had betrayed them into this horrible place. 

Maurice Greer — of all men. The sort of 
man they called a sheik. All Burke’s young, 
clean manhood revolted from the thing. 
Why, he was probably soft all over from 
lack of exercise. It would be easy to take 
him in one hand and break him in two. 

He dragged his mind back from that 
flaming desire. For Maurice Greer was in 
prison. He had gone to prison because some 
woman did not speak when he might not. 

“T can never make you understand,” 
said Gretchen’s voice, harshly despairing. 
She sat on the arm of the chair, one silver 
toe moving back and forth aross the body 
of the great Dane. “I’m such a fool at 
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talking. And nobody can explain the unex- 
plainable. But I’ll try. For God’s sake, 
listen — listen. 

“They plead temporary insanity as a 
defense for murder, don’t they? Well, there 
are other things that ought to have tempo- 
rary insanity as a defense, too. They ought, 
they ought. 

“Years ago, before I knew you, Maurice 
and I were — oh, nothing. Only, one night 
at a dance he kissed me. That’s all. And I 
liked it and so did he. He was the only 
man before you that ever made me feel — 
I think, Burke, he was the only man who 
ever kissed me. I was n’t a girl who let men 
kiss me ——” 

The little appeal choked her, but she 
stiffened herself again. 

“Well, when Maurice kissed me it 
thrilled me so that I was afraid — because 
it was new, and I did not like him. I did 
not. I went home and lay awake all night, 
remembering it and not liking him. But 
whenever I saw him, my breath always 
stopped and I felt that dizzy little thrill, 
and I knew he could move me, terribly. I 
think he must have known it, too. 

‘But then — you came. And you were 
my love and my man, and I had been crea- 
ted for you and I had been waiting for you 
always, and you loved me, and my real life 
began then. 

‘But when you have kissed a man like 
that, it’s an unfinished thing. It’s like a 
snake lying in a shell waiting to hatch. 
You forget it, but it lies there. When we 
met there was always just a little some- 
thing between us —a little secret under- 
standing. I know it now. 

“And on that night I had been sitting 
for hours under the pomegranate trees. 
You know, Burke, how heavenly it can be 
down there? I could see the moon on the 
water, a silver mantle of romance. And the 
garden was so sweet. 


“The rest —is harder to tell, Burke. 
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Harder. But I had been reading some silly 
poetry, and some sillier sophisticated 
stories. And there came to me a foolish, 
foolish thought such as women have some- 
times. I wondered if I had missed part of 
the glory of life and love because I had n’t 
had — many loves. I wondered if I had 
been listening all the time to one melody, 
when there were many melodies if only a 
woman cared to open her ears to them. I 
felt — this was my greatest sin, darling — 
I felt as if our love were dull and domestic 
and drab because it was safe and sane and 
righteous. And it seemed to me that all the 
romance in the world was dead and I 
would never know it again. And that made 
my heart ache with the queerest, saddest 
ache I had ever known. It was all because 
of that silly poem I had been reading 
about a woman of — many loves. 

“T don’t think I had been dozing — just 
dreaming. Anyway, when I saw it all again, 
the world did n’t seem real at all. It was a 
world crying for romance — crying. 

“He saw me sitting there and he stopped 
his car by the wall below the pomegranate 
trees. He jumped the wall and came in. I 
remember he did n’t wear any hat and his 
hair was smooth and glistening in the 
moonlight. He looked so young and hand- 
some and fair—not as though he could 
possibly be evil. He kissed my hand, there 
in the garden.” 

Again Burke had to listen to the death 
of that hot, breaking, shameful voice. 

“Cheap. Cheap and common and shame- 
ful it was. But, Burke, I forgot I was a 
married woman. I even forgot you. I even 
forgot” — but that name she could not 
name in this one story — “I just remem- 
bered that old, unfinished kiss and I was a 
silly girl again. 

“T cannot explain to you about Maurice. 
No woman could explain Maurice to a 
man. Only there is something that stirs 
your pulses, and swamps you in a fire of 
tenderness. And —— ” 
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The poor, worn voice whispered now, 
the shameful secret of it all. 

“And, Burke, maybe women have a beast 
within, just as men have. Only he is more 
tightly chained and there is less chance 
for him to break forth and wreak havoc 
— havoc. But because women do not know 
he is there, when he does clamor, they have 
less defense, because they do not know. 

“When he kissed me again 

“I must have been mad. I tell you I 
must have been mad. Don’t you see? I am 
not cheap. I am not common. I am not un- 
trustworthy. My whole life says I am not. 
Am I then to be judged by one moment of 
madness? 

“And then I hated him. I hated him. I 
hate him now. I could kill him. When a 
man has been drunk and finds some low 
woman beside him, does n’t he hate her and 
hate himself, and want to kill her and him- 
self? 

“Because that is the way I felt about 
Maurice, when he left me. 

“I had my name to think of, my son, 
you — and I hated him. I hope he rots in 
a prison cell. But I wish he would not 
haunt me so—#in prison. In prison. I 
thought at least you would never have to 
know. But he has made me tell you — by 
haunting me.” 

The broken glass cried out beneath her 
restless feet. 

“Then you and he didn’t agree about 
this — silence?” said Burke. 

His voice was cold. His face was severe 
enough now, his lean, dark face that could 
be so forbidding in spite of its youth. 

And she saw accusation in his eyes. 

Gretchen went scarlet, painfully, hor- 
ribly. Shame was upon her, enveloping her. 
Shame was in the aching breath he saw 
her draw, in the hands that twisted and 
untwisted. 

“I never saw him again,” she cried at 
him. “I hope I will never see him again. 
I can see in your face that you — can’t 
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forgive me, but I tell you———” She 
stopped. 


Quietly he said: “T’ll have to think this 
thing out, Gretchen. I want you to think it 
out. We must see what we can do about it. 
I must go away, until we can think this 
thing out.” 

She started toward him. The pain in his 
dark face. The suffering in his gray eyes. 
And she could not comfort him. 

The door closed behind him, not loudly, 
but with a horrible finality. 

Gretchen staggered. 

““He’s — gone,” she said to the great 
Dane, who rose and came close to her, 
pressing himself against her knees to con- 
sole her. 

Above the wind that shook the tree tops 
she heard the car purr away — away. 

But all the time, strangely, the mist 
seemed to be clearing from her brain. Well, 
this was the end — the end of everything. 
She had told him. That was necessary. And 
now he had gone away, and there had been 
accusation in his eyes. 

But she was no longer haunted. Not as 
she had been. Only for the first time, now, 
she began to think of Maurice Greer with- 
out that murderous film of scarlet hatred. 

He had not told. He had taken a life 
sentence in prison rather than tell. It must 
be terrible to be shut up in prison, to face 
the long years of life from behind those 
steel bars. 

And she had shut him there. 

The old arguments filed past her. But 
she know them now for what they had al- 
ways been — part of her hatred, part of 
her revenge. 

“Oh God, what a rotter I’ve been!” she 
cried to the silent night. 

Then a new fear walked in, to keep her 
ghastly company. 

If she told now! Perhaps, after a while, 
Burke might forgive her. Perhaps time 
might soften that judgment that had 
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looked out of his eyes. He had loved her 
greatly. Perhaps some day he might ior- 
give her, as other men had forgiven their 
wives, and they might wipe out the past 
and be happy as they had been. 

But if she cried her shame to the world, 
she made that impossible. If she dragged 
that proud name of his into the gui‘ter, if 
she took upon herself this scanida! that had 
rocked the whole nation, she would shut 
herself from him forever. 

He could never forgive the woman whom 
the world would know as Maurice Greer’s 
alibi. 

And still that inner conviction grew and 
grew. 

She shuddered away from the coldnesses, 
the insults, most of all from the fellowship, 
the equality of cheap women whom she 
had loathed and who would welcome her 
now as one of themselves, whether she 
would or no. 

But none of these things mattered, now 
that the mist was gone. Clear-cut as a 
gallows against the sun, the things that 
she must do stood forth. Only when it was 
done could her soul know peace with itself. 

The district attorney of Santa Barbara 
County was a little surprised the next 
morning when a slightly flustered stenog- 
rapher came in to tell him that Mrs. Burke 
Innes wanted to see him at once. He told 
the stenographer to show her in and was 
almost instantly aware of a lady standing 
in the doorway. 

A very arrogant, imperial lady, in a 
short white skirt with an indefinable dis- 
tinction about it, and a woolly orange 
sweater, buttoned up high about her 
throat, and an impudent orange hat, pulled 
far down over her right eye. 

But for all her perfection of grooming, 
all her smart arrogance, the district attor- 
ney somehow got the impression that this 
lady had not slept, had certainly not closed 
those dark blue, angry eyes all night long. 
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And he felt that the scarlet bow of her 
mouth had been painted on over gray lips. 

“T want to tell you something,” she said 
in a cold, crisp voice. 

Now the district attorney had heard 
many astounding confessions in that un- 
pretentious office. As a rule, he spurred 
men and women on to those confessions. 
That was his business. 

But looking at this haughty orange and 
white lady, with the impudent orange hat 
pulled down over her right eye, he felt a 
desire, an imperative desire, to keep her 
from speaking. He did not want to hear 
what she had to say. He had never felt 
like that before. 

“Maurice Greer,” said the lady — and 
now the scarlet bow of her lips was plainly 
painted like a scarlet letter upon her white 
face — ““Maurice Greer was with me on 
the night his wife was murdered. He was 
with me from midnight until four o’clock. 
He was with me between two and three, 
when she was killed. He did not kill her. 
Will you be kind enough to make out the 
necessary papers or — or whatever is cor- 
rect legally, and I will do whatever it is 
essential for me to do.” 

She looked, this orange and white lady, 
with that impudent orange hat pulled so 
rakishly over her right eye, like a woman 
who knows that she has just signed her 
own death warrant. 

The group of men lounging in the club 
dressing-rooms turned at the sound of the 
shrill whistle and the horrified “My God!” 
that followed it. There were five or six men 
in the dressing-rooms. It was noon of the 
day of the finals in the men’s singles. 

Big Jim Turner was there, looking at the 
comic section of the morning paper and 
giving forth riotous guffaws like a four- 
teen-year-old schoolboy. With him were the 
Renny brothers, slim and a little shy, their 
mild blue eyes and straw hair indicating 
nothing of their demon swiftness and ac- 
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curacy upon the tennis-courts; and 
wizened, dried-up little Phil Dellivan, be- 
ginning to go bald, but still a wizard in 
the art of the unexpected. 

With Burke Innes, they were the rank- 
ing tennis stars of the State—a state, 
moreover, that had produced some tennis 
champions. 

Burke Innes had been there himself only 
a moment before, long and lean and dark 
and dangerous — the personification of the 
best in American athletes. He always 
looked younger, too, in his tennis clothes, 
and almost handsome, because of his fine 
shoulders and slender waist. 

The large fat man who hac whistled 
came forward. In his hands he held a 
futuristic afternoon extra, bright pink 
paper from which black and green head- 
lines screamed. 

“T say,” he gasped, “this is terrible!” 

The youngest Renny brother was look- 
ing over his shoulder and his face had gone 
pale. Even Jim Turner, upon whom things 
dawned slowly off the tennis-court, lad 
finally been jarred into nervousness. 

“What is it?” he said. 

“Burke Innes’ wife,” said Barney. “I 
would n’t have believed it. This is ter- 
rible!”’ 

“You said that once already,” said Little 
Phil. “Is she dead?” 

“No. Worse. Much worse.” 

He read it, wheezing with excitement be- 
tween paragraphs. There was a little com- 
prehending, shamefaced pause when he 
finished. 

“Where’s Burke?” said Little Phil. 

“He was here just a minute ago,” said 
Jim Turner. “I guess we better put off the 
matches.” 

“He had a paper,” said the older Renny 
brother. “I saw him take it from the boy. 
I did n’t know —— ”’ 

“It would n’t be fair for him to play 
today,” said Jim Turner slowly. “Espe- 
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cially the finals. Gosh, it must have taken 
a lot of nerve for a woman to do that. To 
walk right up and tell on herself.” 

“What else could she do, for God’s 
sake?” said Little Phil. “Let a guy spend 
the rest of his life in jail for something he 
did n’t do?” 

“T wonder what we’d better do about the 
matches,” said Barney, perspiring freely; 
“this is terrible. The biggest crowd we've 
ever had, too. Mrs. Grant’s here already — 
giving a luncheon. And I tell you, this will 
be just like throwing a bombshell. The 
Burke Inneses of all people. She was al- 
ways so strict, too. Now Maurice will be 
out, and I wonder if he'll marry Janet 
Grant. I suppose everybody’ll make a hero 
out of him.” 

At exactly that moment Burke Innes 
strolled in. He had the afternoon paper in 
his hand. His face was set like a mask, but 
his eyes were alight, unreadable but bril- 
liant. 

“Great crowd we've got, Barney,” he 
said in his level, steady voice; and then, to 
Jim Turner, “And I’m going to beat you 
this afternoon if it takes a leg.” And he 
smiled. 

“Then,” said Barney, wiping his fore- 
head, ‘‘we are n’t going to call the matches 
off?” 

“Burke Innes looked at him coldly. 

“Why,” he asked, “should you call the 
matches off?” 

Gretchen Innes folded a black and gold 
kimono and laid it carefully in the shining 
black leather suitcase. Then she folded one 
of the chiffon nightgowns that Abbie had 
laid out so carefully on the bed. She was 
just smoothing it absently when Abbie 
came in. 

As she came in, Abbie said, “That was 
Mr. Innes on the phone, Miss Gretchen.’ 

Gretchen’s hand turned to stone. 

“Yes?” she said, and she felt that the 
beating of her heart must shake her voice. 
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“He said it was n’t necessary for him to 
speak to you,” said Abbie in a matter-of- 
fact way. “He just wants you to come 
right on over to the Country Club as soon 
as you can. He said to be sure to come, be- 
cause he’s playing Jim Turner in the finals 
this afternoon and he wants you there.” 

“Ts that all he said?” 

Abbie laid a little pile of silk and lace 
on the floor. “You need some more of those 
brassiéres, Miss Gretchen,” she said, “but 
I guess these’ll do till you get home. Oh, 
he said tell you be sure to come. Not to let 
anything interfere.” Then, as her mistress 
did not stir, “Here’s your hat,” said Abbie. 
“You haven’t got time to change. Any- 
way, that looks all right for a tennis 
match.” 

Mrs. Burke Innes pulled the orange 
sport hat far down over her right eye and 
tucked the unruly lion-cub mop under it, 
so that only the edges of it showed. 

“My gloves, Abbie,” said Mrs. Burke 
Innes, and her voice had the desperate de- 
termination of a woman who has pulled 
herself up to it by her boot straps — “my 
gloves.” 

She drew them on, angrily controlling 
the hands that would have trembled. 

‘““My bag,” said Mrs. Burke Innes, and 
Abbie thought she had never seen anything 
so defiant and yet so frightened as the way 
Mrs. Innes swung the bizarre trifle over 
her wrist. 

“Will you be in for dinner, 
Gretchen?” asked Abbie. 

“T don’t know, Abbie,” said Mrs. Burke 
Innes. “Oh —I don’t know.” 

But to herself she was saying, over and 
over, “Has he seen the papers? Oh God, 
has he seen the papers?”’ 

The Country Club stands were packed so 
that not an inch of boards showed between 
the smart sport skirts and the smarter 
white flannels and tweed golf trousers. 
Everybody who was anybody, whether 
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they knew anything about tennis or not, 
had come to the tournament. 

As Barney had predicted the afternoon 
paper had exploded in Santa Barbara and 
Montecito like a bombshell. Every now 
and then between games, that rushing, sibi- 
lant roar, like the hissing of many serpents, 
swept the fashionable throng. 

That Burke Innes should play had 
seemed the crowning surprise of the day 
that had witnessed the biggest shock they 
had ever known. 

“That’s Burke Innes’s idea of good 
sportsmanship,” said Mrs. Grant with a 
sniff. “I might have known that. I hope he 
realizes that Maurice Greer was something 
of a sport himself.” 

But when, just in the pause between sets 
— Jim Turner had won the first set and 
Burke Innes by magnificent service and 
sheer, blinding speed had captured the 
second one — when a lady came across the 
strip of lawn from the clubhouse and 
entered her box alone, the whole stands 
were literally flabbergasted, literally struck 
dumb for the space of an entire minute. 

They watched her in bewildered silence, 
this arrogant orange and white lady, who 
flung her white coat so nonchalantly over 
a chair ana settled herself so unconcernedly 
in another. Her sharp little chin was held 
very high, and she did not seem to see the 
hundreds of faces that stared at her — 
stared and stared. 

They could not see, of course, how her 
heart-beats were actually shaking her 
whole body, or how each breath cost her 
such a struggle that she believed she could 
never, never take another. 

They could only watch her haughtiness 
and her indifference, and then the silence 
broke in a gasp, and the gasp was followed 
by that hissing, rushing sound as of many 
waters. 

Gretchen did not see them. She knew 
they were there, like horrible creatures in 
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a nightmare. But she was really conscious 
of only one thing — the lean, dark, hard 
figure on the tennis-courts in the sun. 

Had he seen the paper? 

“Well,” said Mrs. Grant, rubbing her 
nose in a way that was characteristic but 
hardly aristocratic, “I didn’t think she’d 
dare.” 

“Why not?” said Janet Grant bitterly. 
“I’d be glad to be able to do what she’s 
done.” 

The match ended. 

And then Burke Innes did one of those 
1000 things that a Burke Innes never does. One 
100! of those theatrical, dashing things that 
1002 might have been done — oh, by a Maurice 
1003 Greer, for instance. But, being Burke In- 
1004 nes, he did it well, so boldly and impres- 
1005 sively that everyone in the grand stands 
1006 held their breath. 

1007 For he came off the court where he had 
1008 played so brilliantly, and went straight to 
1009 his wife and bowed gallantly above her 
1010 jittle white and orange glove. Being the 
1011 victor, it had almost the air of a knight 
1012 coming to receive the reward of conquest. 
1013 And he said, loud enough so that many 
1014 people about could hear and thus repeat 
1015 Jater: “If I won, my dear, it’s only because 
1016 | wanted to pay tribute to the standard of 
1017 gameness and good sportsmanship that you 
1018 have set me today?” 

1019 “Ah,” said Mrs. Grant, when some ex- 
1020 cited bystander had carried the speech to 
1021 her box, where she still lingered, “that is 
1022 very clever. He is trying to becloud the 
1023 issue. He means to stand by her and make 
1024 ys like it. That’s all very fine, but I shan’t 
1025 do it. I think Maurice is quite the most 
1026 heroic of them all, and I shan’t do it.” 
1027, “Well,” said her daughter, with the first 
1028 defiance of twenty-five years, “I shall.” 
1029 And so it happened that Janet Grant 
1030 slipped her arm through Gretchen’s, and 
1031 they walked, laughing and talking very 
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torial grand stand, with Burke Innes stroll- 1033 
ing beside them. 1034 

In the car Gretchen said explosively, 1035 
“You did that so wonderfully, Burke! But 1036 


— what about just you and me?” 1037 
Her husband smiled at her. “You're 1038 
funny, Gretchen,” he said. 1039 


“Maybe,” said Gretchen, “but — does 1040 
that mean, Burke, that you’ve forgiven 1041 
me?” 1042 

“It looks rather like it, does n’t it?” said 1043 
Burke Innes, very busy piloting the big 1044 
roadster out of the grounds through the 104s 


crowds of expensive automobiles. 1046 
“Then you’ve — seen the papers?” 1047 
“Of course.” 1048 
“And you forgive me in spite of my tell- "1049 

ing the district attorney —— ” 1050 


“In spite of your telling the district at- 1051 
torney!” said Burke Innes, turning utterly 1052 
astonished gray eyes upon her. “Good God, 1053 
Gretchen, did you think I could ever have 1054 
forgiven you if you had n’t done that?” 105s 

“You mean — you would n’t have for- 1056 
given me if I hadn’t proved Maurice’s 1057 
alibi?” she gasped at him. 1058 

“There was never anything else to for- 1059 
give,” said Burke Innes. “I can’t talk a 1060 
lot of rot, you know. But no man is capable 1061 
of judging the temptations and defeats and 1062 
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1063 victories of a woman’s soul, Gretchen. And 
1064 — women are so much better than we are. 
106s LT wasn’t so dumb I didn’t understand 
1066 your temporary insanity defense, Gretchen. 
1067 Every man could understand that if he 
1068 did n’t hang on to his man-pride too tight. 
1069 1 felt sorry. But — men and women aren’t 
1070 different, they’re just human beings. I tried 
1071 to do as I know you would have done if 
1072 1’d — made that mistake. I shall always 
1073 be sorry, but I knew every word you said 
1074 Was true, and that you had loved me — 
1075 and only me — always. 

1076 “But of course I could never have for- 
1077 given you for that — missing alibi. That 
107g was why I left last night. Because of course 
1079 that was just a matter of clean sportsman- 
1080 Ship.” 

1081 “Burke,” said Gretchen and he knew 
1082 that she was weeping at last, “I do think 
1083 you’re a funny man.” 

1084 The car swung around the curve and into 
108s a shadow cast by the low-hanging oak 
1086 trees. The man leaned down and crushed 
1087 her very close to him, so that her small, 
1088 Weeping face was hidden on his shoulder. 
1089 ©~=«“‘And I do think,” he said, “that you’re 
1090 a very game woman, Gretchen, and the 
1091 best sport I know.” 


The Analysis by John Gallishaw 


Structurally this story is one of the most 
interesting I have seen for a long time. At 
first, apparently disregarding entirely all the 
usual requirements, it proves on closer ex- 
amination, to observe these requirements 
strictly. I am examining it particularly as it 
illustrates a special type of Ending. So far 
I have dealt with other phases. I have shown 
in the other stories which I have examined 
in the pages of THe Writer those stories 
which have clearly divided Body Scenes, and 
those stories which have clearly separated Be- 


ginnings which make up a large proportion 
of the story. In this story I propose to show 
that there exists a type of story which has 
no Body whatsoever. “The Haunted Lady” 
has a Beginning—a very good and very 
interesting Beginning — and it has an End- 
ing. There is no Body scene. The purpose 
of a Beginning is to give information to 
the reader, to place before him all the facts, 
to introduce the main character, and te 
indicate clearly the problem confronting 
that main character. The Beginning must 
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also indicate the different factors which ren- 
der the accomplishment of the main charac- 
ter’s purpose difficult, dangerous, or possibly 
disastrous. The story-proper does not begin 
until the character having come to some con- 
clusion, seeing some necessity for action, 
meets the first obstacle which in any way 
delays or prevents that action. In “The 
Haunted Lady’ this “something to be ac- 
complished” does not appear until the para- 
graph made up of lines 733 to 737. Therefore 
the main narrative-question of the story is 
“Can Gretchen Innes bring herself to clear 
the name of Maurice Greer?” Everything up 
to that point is Beginning, because everything 
up to that point is necessary to the reader’s 
understanding of the situation facing Gretchen 
Innes. The Ending of the Story consists of 
the answer to the main narrative-question. 
It contains the Decisive Act. In an episode 
(a meeting without clash, between the dis- 
trict attorney of Santa Barbara County and 
Gretchen Innes) this answer is made clear. 
It is “Yes.” There can be no doubt in the 
minds of the readers as to the outcome of 
the struggle, for they have been made by the 
author to see the lady as she enters the office 
of the district attorney (lines 746 to 758), 
they have heard the confession from her own 
lips (lines 773 to 784). All the essentials of 
the plot are contained in lines 733 to 784. The 
narrative question is made apparent, the 
answer to that narrative question is made ap- 
parent. But between plotting and presenta- 
tion there is a vast difference. The plot is the 
author’s concern; but the presentation is in- 
tended to satisfy the reader, to make clear to 
him the details which the author boils down 
to an outline in seeing the story. Clearly, if 
interest consists of suspense regarding the 
outcome of a struggle, and if it be granted 
that struggles are ordinarily the material 
making up the Body of a story; in order to 
have any suspense there must be a Body to 
the story. Yet, here is a story which is inter- 
esting, which keeps the reader in suspense, 
and which has no Body. How can one ac- 
count for such a paradox? It is explained 


easily enough if you understand the Laws of 
Interest. Suspense comes from struggles of 
which the outcome is in doubt; but those 
struggles may be the Bodies of Scenes. What 
the author of “The Haunted Lady” has done 
is to borrow from Peter to pay Paul; she 
has given to the Beginning of her story an 
interest which ordinarily belongs to the Body 
of a story, the Interest of Suspense. She has 
made out of the Beginning two such scenes, 
one an encounter with her husband (lines 1 
to 705), the other an inner struggle (lines 
706 to 789), or an encounter between forces 
at variance within her, one her desire to be 
rid of this haunting sense of guilt of being a 
“rotter” (lines 704 to 705), the other her de- 
sire to keep her husband’s love by keeping his 
name free from scandal. Each scene in the 
Beginning shows something to be accom- 
plished; it shows the attempt of the character 
to accomplish it; it shows the result of that 
attempt as being inconclusive, as merely 
plunging the character into another situation 
with something still to be accomplished be- 
fore the story is ended. Ordinarily such en- 
counters or scenes come in the Body of a 
story; but in “The Haunted Lady” they are 
combined with the Beginning, with the giving 
of information to the audience of readers, 
so that no Body scenes as such are neces- 
sary. The only possible kind of Body scene 
would be a scene of inner struggle, and such a 
scene the readers have just observed. They 
could n’t stand another very well; and it 
would be difficult to get a variation upon the 
preceding one which would advance the nar- 
rative. The author, therefore, did the only ar- 
tistic thing possible. Having raised the main 
narrative question she answered it at once. 
In the two scenes the result of the en- 
counter is made clear by an act of the charac- 
ter or of a force opposed to that character 
which plunges the character into a new situa- 
tion, leaving the outcome of the main strug- 
gle still in doubt. In the first scene this haunt- 
ed lady is endeavoring to escape from this 
sense of being haunted. But her husband’s 
act, which is the decisive act of that scene 
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(lines 667 to 671) leaves her still with some- 
thing to accomplish, and with a sense of frus- 
tration. The effect of this act of her husband’s 
upon her is shown by her actions in lines 672 
to 705. 
In the very first of the “Cases in Crafts- 
manship” I pointed out that one of the steps 
in every scene is to show the Decisive act by 
which the narrative question raised in the Be- 
ginning of that Scene is answered, and that 
one of the subdivisions of this step is to show 
the effect of that step upon the actors in the 
scene, upon the main character and upon the 
other characters. This fourth step of a scene 
will be incidents or episodes, not encounters. 
Encounters contain clash which causes sus- 
pense, because the interest in that portion of 
the scene is not the interest of suspense, but 
the interest of satisfaction. The reader ought 
to be satisfied artistically as to the result of 
the struggle. This satisfaction is intellectual 
rather than emotional; examined coldly and 
analytically the actions or reactions of the 
character should bear examination. Given the 
circumstances, that ought to be inevitably the 
way in which the characters would have re- 
acted. 
It is interesting to see how this fourth step 
is handled by the author of “The Haunted 
Lady.” The story is divided into two scenes, 
each with its incidents or episodes for a 
fourth step. 
Scene 1 occupies lines 1 to 705; the fourth 
step is composed of incidents, which occupy 
lines 672 to 705. 
Scene 2 occupies lines 706 to 1091; the 
fourth step is composed of episodes, or meet- 
ings without clash, as follows:— 
episode 1. Gretchen meets the District 
attorney 738 to 789 

2. Burke Innes and his friends at 
the Country Club. 790 to 882 

3. Gretchen and the maid Abbie 
883 to 935 

4. Gretchen, Burke, and _ the 
watching group 936 to 1034 

5. Gretchen and Burke Innes 

1035 to 1091 


Combined these episodes make up the End- 
ing which is composed of the Decisive Act 
and its results. But episode 1 is the fourth 
step of the second scene; whereas episode 2, 
3, 4, and 5 are the fourth step of the whole 
story. 

In discussing the composition of the Con- 
cord Hymn, President-Emeritus Charles W. 
Eliot spoke of the action therein described, 
and its “infinite reverberations.” In this story 
the Decisive Act by which the main character 
answers the narrative question of the story 
has “infinite reverberations,” and the story is 
not finished until these “infinite reverbera- 
tions” have been made clear to the reader. 
There are more people involved than the 
main character; and furthermore no story is 
really ended until all the questions raised in 
the Beginning have been answered. In this 
way the Story varies from the Scenes within 
the story. In the Scene, ordinarily only one 
conflict is foreshadowed, only one possibility 
of disaster is apparent; only one minor nar- 
rative-question is raised, and at the end of the 
scene this question is answered. In the main 
story, many questions are raised in the read- 
ers’ mind; they may be answered one by one 
through scenes in the Body of the Story; 
that is the ordinary way. In this case, how- 
ever, they must be answered within the End- 
ing of the Story, because there is no Body. 

The question that arises in the mind of the 
aspiring author at this point is: “(How can I 
keep such meetings interesting enough to hold 
the reader, when I am denied the use of sus- 
pense which usually comes from clash, an 
interest usually confined to the Body of a 
Story?” The author of “The Haunted Lady” 
answers this by showing that while suspense 
ordinarily comes from clash, it is funda- 
mentally concerned with the outcome of a 
meeting between hostile forces, or forces re- 
garded as hostile. This interest will be in- 
tensified in proportion as this hostility has 
been emphasized. But it will be always as it 
affects the main character. Taking each group 
of forces, you will see that such hostility has 
been foreshadowed by the author, in the con- 
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sciousness of the main character. The effect 
upon Burke is that he goes on playing the 
game as always; but Gretchen does not know 
whether he has heard the news of the confes- 
sion. On lines 708 to 724 the author makes 
clear to the reader that Gretchen believes that 
Burke “could never forgive the woman whom 
the world would know as Maurice Greer’s 
alibi.” On lines 390 to 403 the hostility of 
Mrs. William Wolsey Grant is made evident 
when she says “As if a woman who would re- 
ceive Maurice Greer, with his reputation, be- 
tween two and four in the morning deserved 
any protection.” The episode with the maid 
is merely “stage business,” purely prepara- 
tory for the meeting with the group repre- 
senting “the whole world” who would there- 
after know her as “Maurice Greer’s alibi.” 
But throughout all these meetings the un- 
certainty as to the outcome as it affects the 
character’s happiness is still in doubt. It is 
not until the final episode that the reader is 
made aware beyond question, as Gretchen is 
made aware also beyond question, that to a 


person of Burke Innes’s standards of sports- 
manship the very act by which Gretchen 
thinks she has ruined her whole life and 
future happiness is in reality an act which 
guarantees that future happiness. 

This story is an extremely valuable one 
for the person who is interested in writing 
stories of “character,” who wants to show 
the reactions of characters under the stress 
of great emotional crises. It illustrates that 
the Ending may be prolonged, provided there 
is suspense. But this suspense must be a 
legitimate suspense, and must have a definite 
bearing upon the main narrative question of 
the story. 

In this issue I am concerned with the End- 
ing. I might say some things about the Be- 
ginning which would be useful to aspiring 
authors; but I do not wish to confuse the 
issues. Next month I shall have a very inter- 
esting example of a Beginning, one of the 
most illuminating I have examined for some 
time. 
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Typical of many 
letters received is 
one which contains 
the following pas- 
sage: “Now that 
you have gained 
the confidence of 
the writers of the 
country why don’t 
you begin to ex- 
tend further serv- 
ices—such as a 


course — ” 

If we did we 
should be in the 
position of selling 
two articles: a 


portance: 


host will follow. 





BAN OFF WAR STORIES? 


Within the month evidence has ac- 
cumulated that war stories are com- 
ing back into their own. The success 
of “What Price Glory” and “The Big 
Parade” has shown how the wind is 
blowing. Scribner’s has been courage- 
ously experimenting for some months. 
Just recently the Saturday Evening 
Post opened the gates experimentally 
and it is reported on good authority 
correspondence that the reader reaction has been 
favorable. This news is of great im- 
it means that the war as a 
subject for fiction is again out of the 
outlaw class. Where the Post leads a 


course does— must 
not the magazine 
also appeal pri- 
marily to ama- 
teurs? 

One of the New 
York editors who 
has contributed 
much to the for- 
mation of the pres- 
ent editorial poli- 
ciesof THE WRITER 
put it so: “For a 
long time we have 
been saying down 
here that nothing 
brands a man an 
amateur as much 








magazine yielding 
a small profit and a “course” yielding sixty 
or seventy dollars profit. Human nature being 
what it is, dare we trust ourselves? Could we 
refrain from building our entire editorial 
policy around selling the article which yields 
the larger profit? And if that article appeals 
primarily to amateurs — as a correspondence 


as his subscribing 
to a so-called writers’ magazine. I would put 
it stronger than that and say that nothing 
keeps a man an amateur so much as subscrib- 
ing to a writers’ magazine. I do not believe 
a man can permit his intelligence to be in- 
sulted as it is in the advertising pages of a 
typical one of these—with their song- 
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writers, literary 
bureaus, and cor- 
respondence school 
advertising —with- 
out his losing the 
professional self- 
respect that he 
needs for success. 
These writers must 
have lost their 
sense of humor. 
Would n’t they be 
amused at a physi- 
cal culture maga- 
zine filled with 
advertisements for 


» 
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BURGES JOHNSON 


It is a great pleasure to announce 
that Mr. Burges Johnson has acce;ted 
appointment as contributing editor to 
THE Writer and will each muath have 
a special department of his own. As 
former editor of The Authors’ League 
Bulletin, as a writer of prominence, as 
an editor and publisher of wide expe- 
rience, and as professor of English at 
Vassar, he combines more than any- 
one else in the country the experience 
and the special point of view which 
will enable THe Writer to carry out 
its editorial program. No one could be 
more welcome than Mr. Johnson to 


Mr. Will Irwin, 
speaking before 
the Committee on 
Patents, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, 
in a hearing on 
H. R. 11258: 

“I write a serial 
for the Saturday 
Evening Post — 
and I speak of it 
particularly be- 
cause I want to 
say here that they 
have been one of 
the finest of the 


patent medicines 


this new position. 
and crutches?” 





magazines about 
that particular 





This indictment 
against the so-called writers’ magazines is 
perhaps too severe. In justice to them it may 
be stated that their appeal is so apparently 
to the amateur that no one is really deceived. 
There is a great demand for amateur maga- 
zines in any field where the amateurs abound. 
Of course, Thomas Edison probably does n’t 
read a popular science monthly, but plenty 
of other people do. Unfortunately, however, 
the many writers who have learned that the 
“easy money” lure is just as false in litera- 
ture as in any other field of human endeavor 
have been able to find no magazine which 
filled their needs. The Authors’ League Bulle- 
tin, of course, has always served splendidly 
the members of the League. But there were a 
large number of professional writers outside 
the League and a number of young writers 
who were willing to take the long road of 
hard work to obtain success — both feeling 
the need of the encouragement of a new kind 
of class magazine for writers. Six months ago 
THE WRITER went into the breach. Since 
then our annual net paid circulation has 
jumped approximately ome thousand per 
cent! Is it strange that we are content to let 
others run the correspondence schools? 





thing —I write a 
serial for that publication and sell it to them. 
There comes back to me with the check that 
pays for it a form from the Saturday Even- 
ing Post reading: ‘It is understood that we 
are buying only the American serial rights 
to this manuscript, and the other rights like 
picture, dramatic, book and foreign rights, 
will be reassigned to you upon request.’ 

“We have put that custom over with the 
best magazines, but not with all the maga- 
zines. There are magazines today that are 
taking advantage of the younger generation, 
of the writers just breaking in. They will buy 
a manuscript from them for, say, $50 or 
$100. This young writer is very grateful to 
get $100, or whatever it is, and to get his 
first manuscript accepted. He does not know 
the ropes; he does not know his way about, 
and the next thing that happens is that that 
magazine frequently has sold the picture 
rights of that for $1,000 or $2,000 because 
very often an inferior story will have a good 
picture plot. 

“Those are the very people who need pro- 
tection. Most of us are established authors 
and we know our way about. The unethical 
publishers are the ones that are taking it out 
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right now on the people who most need pro- 
tection, the coming generation of authors.” 





Playing truant from a correspondence 
school is a serious business, according to the 
St. Louis Post-Despatch, describing the ex- 
perience of a resident of St. Louis: 

“The promises of the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation of Hollywood, Cal., to ‘increase 
your descriptive imagination greatly’ and ‘sell 
your scenarios’ sounded attractive to Ralph 
E. Mooney back in 1923 when he was at- 
tempting to sell some of his published short 
stories for screen production. 

“All ‘Smoke Wagon Moves In’ needs to 
put it over is a strengthening of the hero, and 
we are confident we can find a market for 
‘David Rudd,’ were some of the encouraging 
reports Mooney received from officials of the 


company. 
REQUIRED TO TAKE COURSE. 


“But, they explained, it would be necessary 
for Mooney to enroll in the corporation’s 
course of instruction in photoplay writing 
before it could sell any of his works. This 
Mooney did, signing a contract, in August, 
1923, to pay $160 in monthly installments of 
$10. 

“Less than two months later, Mooney’s at- 
tention was attracted to a feature article in 
the Authors’ League Bulletin, a magazine for 
writers, on ‘How Not to Learn Scenario Writ- 
ing. Correspondence Schools and Their 
Dupes.’ With interest he read that only four 
‘original’ scenarios had been sold during that 
year through correspondence schools such as 
the one in which he was enrolled. 

“He recalled that about all he had received 
from the school was ‘a lot of promises’ and 
some instructions in writing short stories 
which he had received several years before 





at Washington University, so he discontinued 
the course, stopping sending the monthly 
payments. 


ACTION RESULTS IN SUIT 


“His action resulted in suit for $130 being 
filed against him recently in Justice of the 
Peace Meyers’ court by the photoplay corpo- 
ration. The case comes up for trial April 6, 
but Mooney plans to ask a change of venue. 

“Mooney, who is editor of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. house organ, has had 
several short stories published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and other magazines. 
‘David Rudd’ ran as a serial in Munsey’s 
Magazine. Mooney resides at 7450 Washing- 
ton avenue.” 





A bulletin from the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce reports: “With the 
closing of the Equitable Music Corporation, 
1658 Broadway, New York City, under a 
fraud order issued by Postmaster General 
New, the last of the big song shark operators, 
who have been under fire by the Music In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce for the past 
four or five years, is out of business . . .” 
“At a hearing in Washington on the appli- 
cation for fraud order, it was asserted that 
nearly $700,000 had been obtained from 
would-be song-writers by the Equitable and 
other concerns operated by Kohler during the 
last few years.” 

“With the closing of these and a number of 
other lesser New York song sharks, who have 
been under fire in recent years, the situation 
is fairly well in hand, according to the post- 
office authorities. 

“Occasional fly-by-night operations are 
reported from time to time, but the last of 
the big ones has been stop) 
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Last month’s prize went to Miss Rose Wilder Lane. The 
readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this 
department letters telling of experiences with literary 
agents or discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, 
or making helpful suggestions to writers. A prize of 
$10.00 is paid for the best letter published each month. 


THE SAGE-BRUSH AUTHOR 


Editor, The Forum:— 

How I broke into print! What a glorious 
break it was! Incidentally, I have been broke 
ever since. 

It happened when I was a young ranch- 
man out in the sagebrush and scrub cedar 
country of Colorado. I was innocent of books, 
but I had an idea that I could sling English 
if only I had a chance. And when I wasn’t 
expecting it, the chance came. 

I had rented a hay ranch and was batch- 
ing in a cabin near the house of the ranch 
owner, about two miles west of the young 
and unpopulous town of Sedarim. This thriv- 
ing business center had one store, with pros- 
pects of another, and somewhere near were 
one hundred inhabitants. 

One summer day I was riding along the 
road north of town when I saw a crowd of 
people in a pasture near by, mostly lined up 
along the fence. They were in gay attire or 
gala dress, I forget which, according to my 
printed language concerning the occasion. 
Anyway, they seemed to be having a good 
time, and so I reined my horse over to see 
what was going on. I found a Methodist Sun- 
day-school picnic from the little church in the 
outskirts of town. I knew many of the young 
people, especially the boys, and I joined the 
party sufficiently to stand around and look 
bashfully at the girls, most of whom were a 
little farther down the fence. 


I learned that the chief attraction was to 
be what we called a bucking contest. In due 
time a young cowpuncher appeared on a 
horse which bore considerable evidence of 
acquaintance with plow harness. The rider 
was an ambitious scion of the most promi- 
nent family of local bad men, eager to live 
up to their general reputation. His name 
was Charley Huzzard. 

Charley rode the old horse into full view 
and tried to make it pitch. But it did n’t want 
to pitch. He beat it and spurred it until it be- 
came frantic, and ran for the fence where the 
girls were bunched. Near the fence was a 
springy bog hole, and as the horse reached 
this, Charley tried to turn. He slipped and 
fell, throwing black mud over some of the 
girls’ picnic dresses. That was the bucking 
contest. 

I spurred home, and wrote up the Sunday- 
school picnic for the paper published in the 
county seat twenty miles away. I haven’t a 
copy of the article, but I remember it called 
sin — and sinners — by their right names. In 
it adjectives like barbarous, aboriginal, das- 
tardly, and cowardly, and such expressions 
as “perverting the moral ideas of the young” 
were — to use a favorite simile of a young 
comrade of mine in those days — “as thick 
as black bugs in spoilt bacon.” 

I prefaced the column or so of linguistic 
mustard gas by the brief note to the editor: 
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“Please print the following.” And he did. How 
different life would be if other editors since 
then had printed all I have asked them to 
print. I heard no more of the matter for a 
time. I had got the idea that if an article was 
printed, a sample copy was sent to the 
author; and as I received no copy, I sup- 
posed that I had failed to state the case 
strongly enough. 

Then one day I met old man Ashforth in 
the road to the valley. 

“Well, sir, Gene,” he beamed, “that there 
piece you put in the paper about the Huzzard 
boys is the best I ever seen. I told my wife 
you ought to write more like it.” 


If I were in fact as light as I felt the rest 
of the way home, my horse had little to carry. 
But old Bill, the ranch owner, told me as I 
was unsaddling that I’d better not go over 
town for a week or two. 


“The Huzzards say they’re goin’ to shoot 
you for what you wrote about ’em in the 
paper,” he said soothingly. 

I slept little that night. Fame was sud- 
denly too good to the young idealist of the 
sagebrush. To be shot; to be made a mar- 
tyr to the cause of public welfare, of civiliza- 
tion, nay, of humanity itself! It was more 
than I had counted on. 

But, reluctant as I felt to take upon my- 
self the honor of being shot in so noble a 
cause, my duty, in the form of a broken 
sickle bar, took me to town in a day or two. 
As I stood on the store platform, I saw 
Charley swaggering catawampus across the 








street. He had his gun on his hip and his hat 
on the back of his head. 1 thought that if he 
was going to kill me, it should never be said 
that he backed me up in a corner to do it. 
And so I managed to walk slowly out to meet 
him as if I were going on across the street. 

“Say, did you write a lot of stuff about me 
being a coward in the paper?” he demanded 
as we met. 

“No,” I parried, “I did n’t say that.”” What 
I had said was that the performance was 
Cowardly; but by a stroke of fortune I 
had n’t called him a coward. 

“Well, the boys told me you did.” And I 
could see his hand fooling with the trigger 
of his gun in the scabbard. 

“Did you read it yourself?” I asked with 
a little more confidence. 

“No.” 

I grew persuasive. 

“T’ll tell you what, Charley — you read the 
piece, and if you think you have any kick 
coming, bring it to me and we'll go through 
it together.” 

“All right,” he agreed — and I felt some- 
how that he was as ill at ease as I was. “I'll 
do that.” 

He never mentioned the piece in the paper 
again, though we were neighbors for several 
years, and I sold him a team of horses, after 
that. 

The simple truth was, Charley Huzzard 
could n’t read. 

But I had broken into print. And inci- 
dentally, I have been broke ever since. 

La Grange, IIl. Eugene Rowell. 


ADVERTISING AS A TRAINING FOR FICTION WRITING 


Editor, The Forum:— 

I have been reading Mr. Trimingham’s ar- 
ticle in your March issue relative to the 
benefits of newspaper training for authorship, 
and I am of the opinion that an extended 
course in newspaper work is harmful to the 
writer. I have to read much manuscript by 
active newspaper writers, many of whom are 
department heads on the larger dailies. 


These writings are fluent and direct, but 
they lack compactness, and pleasing varia- 
tion. The niceties of well-chosen, apt words 
and phrases are absent, as well as a sense 
of congruity, which bars certain expressions 
that are not in keeping with the dignity or 
other formal atmosphere belonging to the 
subject. In other words, the workmanship is 
the characteristic effect of an occupation de- 
manding both volume and speed of composi- 
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tion. The writer automatically tends to fall 
into a sentence form which is for him a type 
of cliché. The writer also appears to be af- 
fected subconsciously by the mechanical sins 
of newspaper composition and make-up; he is 
not educated into a sense of style and typo- 
graphical good form. When matter prepared 
by a writer is edited into colorless presenta- 
tion of a group of happenings, and this edited 
matter appears with a line missing or a doub- 
let, and two or three typographical errors, 
there is a subconscious reaction unfavorable 
to the cultivation of writing technique. 

The newspaper of today is much more a 
mechanical means of transmitting news than 
it was twenty years ago. Papers of the type 
of “The Sun,” New York, where a premium 
was placed on how a news story was told, 
have disappeared in favor of papers of the 
type of “The Times,” where a premium is 
placed on straight presentation without the 
nuances of skilled literary writing to breathe 
life interest, and inject soul into the romance 
that may be seen in many happenings of city 
life. Therefore, one who plans to be an 
author should avoid the newspaper as a school. 

The writing of advertising material in a 
high-class advertising agency is one of the 
best means of training in the technique of 
writing. As many as one hundred hours often 
are spent by a conscientious copywriter on a 
single opening paragraph in a mail-order ad- 
vertisement, and the typography is as pains- 
takingly and exactly done as proofreading 
skill can contrive. With this background, con- 
centration and eternal re-writing on a score 
of different subjects gives the writer discrimi- 
nation and control. 

Advertising is condensed presentation and 
description, branching into fine writing and 
human interest, with every typographical aid 
and service favoring the writer. Having this 


background, there remains to be acquired the 
technique of the story. This reverses the ex- 
pository character of advertising, and the 
tricks of one trade must be avoided in the 
other, but all the benefits of the arduous la- 
bors of revising composition are a blessing, 
for now they blossom into full flower. The 
style is swift, terse, and clear, and the writer 
can key his matter to the assimilative limit 
for childlike minds, if he will. At the same 
time, he has had schooling in conversation, 
in narrative, in giving atmosphere, in sentence 
cadence and rhythm. He has only to acquire 
for this wealth of writing skill the peculiarly 
difficult and intricate mechanism in narra- 
tion which constitutes the story, and the two 
things combined make a writer of the first or- 
der. The mastery of writing and story tech- 
nique concurrently is a colossal undertaking 
in comparison with their mastery consecu- 
tively. 

Should authorial ambitions run towards 
story writing? Tremendous volumes of ex- 
pository writing are sold, and not all those 
who are ambitious to write fiction have the 
mental slant that makes fiction spontaneous 
to them. Dickens had this angle by nature; 
he has faults of style and lacks certain nice- 
ties, but has seemingly created hundreds of 
living human beings. By the magic of Dick- 
ens, we think of Mr. Pickwick as being a real 
person, about whom Dickens is writing. Our 
hearts consider him real, but our heads con- 
sider and know Mr. Pickwick to be imagi- 
nary. Those who have not this spark of 
genius, or cannot develop it, have a wide field 
of special articles within which they may pre- 
pare vendible wares. They will probably be 
much better than they would be as ex-news- 
paper writers, and more sure of acceptance. 


Detroit, Mich. Louis Duncan Ray. 


A HANDY MANUSCRIPT RECORD 


Editor, the Forum:— 

The best system of keeping track of manu- 
scripts, I have found, is the cheapest. Five 
hundred manilla envelopes in the box they 


were bought in constitute the whole para- 
phernalia. 

As each manuscript starts on its first jour- 
ney I cut a sheet of letter-size paper in two, 
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turn down an inch or more of it, and on the 
remaining portion write the record thus: 
“THE MAN AND THE MAID,” 5,000 
words, short-story, no photos. On the second 
line I write: “Atlantic Monthly,’ Novem- 
ber 1. Then I place the carbon in the en- 
velope, turn the flap in, slip the half-sheet 
over it and fold it in. When it is returned 
(that’s what I get for sending them to the 
“Atlantic”), l write the name of the next in- 
tended market on the line below, add the date 
of sending out, and return to the file. 

By the use of heavy cardboard tabs stand- 
ing slightly higher than the envelopes, I have 
marked the file off into four divisions: SUB- 
MITTED, ACCEPTED, PUBLISHED but 
not paid for, PAID FOR but not published. 
When a manuscript is accepted, I move it 
into the “accepted” division. When published 
or paid for, it is moved to one of those divi- 
sions. When published and paid for, the slip 
is removed and it is placed at the extreme rear 
of all the envelopes, while the carbon is filed 
elsewhere. 

In the interim when manuscripts are at 
home I always place them on a definite spot 
on my work table. At the first opportunity I 
send them out again and enter the proper 
records. All possibility of error is thus 
avoided. 

The system here outlined is much simpler 
and easier than it sounds. The plan is far 
superior to the common method of entering 
records in a book. A book requires a search 
for a MS. record every time a MS. returns 
and if it has been out long the writer has to 
look for it far back in the book. 

I also use white slips for fiction records 
and yellow for non-fiction. A glance shows 
which ones are not worth consulting when I 
want a particular record. 

In filing the MSS., I place each one at the 
extreme rear of its section. Those which have 


been out longest are thus continually pushed 
nearer the front. Also, if I remember a par- 
ticular MS. has been out ten days I know 
when it returns that it is no use to look 
through the records of those which have been 
out thirty days. When a piece of writing has 
been gone sixty days I send a tracer after it. 

There are other advantages to this system 
besides the small effort it requires and the 
accurate records it affords. At the close of 
any month I can run through my records and 
by noting what has been sold and what I 
believe hd@s been sold, I can make a rather 
definite estimate of my income for the next 
month. And what free lance does not need 
this to steady his nerves when looking over 
the bills which pour in on him about the first! 

I can, also, by a little addition, determine 
my average daily output for the month just 
closing. Every professional writer should aim 
to turn out not less than a certain minimum 
number of words monthly, and I know of no 
easier way than this system to attain such 
an average. 

After a time I shall remove the slips from 
the rear of the box and enter alphabetically 
the information they contain under the names 
of the magazines I deal with. I shall make a 
separate page for each magazine and record 
the names and nature of all Mss. submitted to 
them, and in tabular form record how quickly 
they were reported on, rate of payment and 
time of payment. Thus I shall soon have a 
summary of what each magazine I am inter- 
ested in may be expected to accept, what it 
will pay, etc. 

I have used this system for some time and 
find that it requires very little time to manip- 
ulate it. Though I keep an average of forty 
MSS. in the mails at all times I have yet to 
find an instance where my system has proved 
unsatisfactory. Austin E. Burges. 

Dallas, Texas. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THIS information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 


in question. 


THE Best SECONDARY MARKETS 


T is one of the commonplaces of fiction and 

article-writing, — of “marketing” the fin- 
ished product, in particular, that all vehicles 
of publication apart from the general maga- 
zines, are “secondary.” Of these various 
markets the highest class is the so-called 
‘“woman’s magazine.” Indeed, not a few of 
these, e.g., Pictorial Review, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, are usually 
classed with general magazines, and often pay 
satisfactory, or even the very highest rates. 

Women’s Magazines are thus, obviously, 
good markets for all writers, as may be 
demonstrated by even a cursory glance at 
their tables of contents, where the names of 
prominent and successful writers who com- 
mand high prices are strewn thickly. 

Apart from the obvious excellence of such 
magazines as markets, there are other con- 
siderations which commend them to writers, 
and these should not be overlooked. 

1. The woman’s magazine is read chiefly 
by women, and women form the overwhelming 
majority of the reading public. The “follow- 
ing” of most writers who have the desirable 
distinction of possessing one, is made up, 


chiefly, of women-readers. Thus, securing 
publication in this class of magazines is the 
most direct step which can be taken towards 
the acquisition of a following. 

2. Very few, (perhaps none) of the women’s 
magazines are “all fiction.” They run to de- 
partments, strongly, necessarily. Departments 
offer a wide variety of markets for all kinds 


‘of material. Somebody has to write this ma- 


terial. Quantitatively considered, it is a very 
large market indeed. It is worth looking into 
and studying carefully. 

3. Most of these magazines demand 
“woman interest” in their stories. Woman in- 
terest, both from the standpoint of the artist 
in literature and the commercial standpoint, 
is worth understanding. This is not only be- 
cause there is a specific demand for it among 
these (and many other, general) magazines. 
It is also because more than half the people 
in the world are women. Woman interest is 
therefore more than half of what any writer 
ought to know as part of his basic back- 
grounds. Being without it is somewhat like 
being engaged in the practice of medicine, 
and knowing only a portion of one’s anatomy. 
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The reason why women are readers par ex- 
cellence is perhaps not entirely pertinent in 
an article with a definite, practical purpose. 
It may be summarily stated, however, that 
geographically considered, woman’s place is 
still “in the home!” Women are at home more 
than their menfolks. Being possessed of more 
leisure, even though “woman’s work is never 
done,” they read. Even with the wise emanci- 


McC.ure’s— 119 West Fortieth street, New York, 
is now one of the Hearst group, and is edited by 
Arthur McKeough. Mr. McKeough says: “McCiure’s 
will be an all-fiction magazine, with romantic fiction 
predominating. The limitations we set are only those 
that concern interest and appeal. Romance is, of 
course, the first essential. And yet not infrequently 
one finds a story lacking the love element, but en- 
dowed with distinction. Such a story will not be 
rejected. Stories that are modern and that have 
American characters are preferred, but a variety and 
picturesqueness of setting are also desirable. Stories 
of war background will be used, but only from 
authentic writers. Sex is not taboo, but the author 
must never handle it self-consciously, nor with any 
attempt at vulgarity or cheap facetiousness. Mc- 
Clure’s regards sex as a subject to be treated simply, 
genuinely, and in its proportionate relationship to 
life. We are as much interested in the author who 
writes with fine sentiment as we are in the one who 
has cleverness and smartness of style. Romance, 
adventure, mystery, humor—all are necessary to 
give the fully rounded magazine we want. Long 
short stories and serials will be used as well as 
short stories. We are especially interested in the 
new writer and names will influence us not in the 
least. Our rates will have an elasticity commensur- 
ate to the relative merit of stories. We shall aim at 
giving prompt readings, reporting on short stories 
within ten days, as a rule. Payment is made weekly. 
Articles will not be used, and very little verse, but 
in the latter we do not limit ourselves as to type.” 


Wrt1um Morrow anv Co., Inc. — 303 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, publishers of books on general 
information, literature, fiction, and juveniles, are 
especially interested in works dealing with American 
life and history. 


MacLean’s Macazine— 143 University avenue, 


Toronto, Canada, of which H. Napier Moore is now 
the editor, is interested in short stories, not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 words, the atmosphere of which is 
not obviously American. So far as articles are con- 
cerned, the magazine publishes only those dealing 
specifically with Canadian subjects 
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pation of women among civilized people 
(such as constitute a reading-public), home- 
keeping has not been materially altered. 
Moreover, this emancipation has liberated 
women into reading as well as other intellec- 
tual occupations, and this fact more than 
compensates for the loss to reading which the 
emancipation into outdoor-life may have ef- 
fected. 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN Macazine— South Whitley, 
Indiana, is not at all interested in a story that is 
merely a story and nothing more, no matter how 
well written it may be. Mr. Dunkelberg, the editor, 
says that what he wants is the story or article that 
will inspire the friend who comes to you down- 
hearted and defeated; the story that will put back 
into the heart of that friend faith in himself, belief in 
his ability to win through, and trust in the ultimate 
justice of man and of God; the story with less tech- 
nique and more man-building inspiration. It need 
not be about salesmen, although Mr. Dunkelberg 
likes a salesman for the hero when the real purpose 
of the article or story is not spoiled thereby. 


PopuLaR Science Montuity — 250 Fourth avenue, 
New York, after publishing only articles for fifty- 
four years, is now expanding its field to include 
fiction having a mechanical, industrial, or scientific 
background. Stories must be presented from a man’s 
viewpoint and should be in an optimistic vein. 
Achievement and adventure are particularly accep- 
table themes, and love interest is of secondary im- 
portance. Stories should be realistic, conveying some- 
thing of the romance and drama of industrial 
progress —the railroads, the steel mills, the big 
automobile and other factories, the structural in- 
dustries, the navy, and the great research laboratories 
—all are examples of excellent settings for colorful 
stories. Stories should not exceed 6,500 words, and 
serials are limited to 60,000 words. Top prices will 
be paid on acceptance, and manuscripts will be read 
promptly. Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Fiction Editor. 


CoLitier’s — 250 Park avenue, New York, is buy- 
ing very little now, owing to the fact that the maga- 
zine has six staff writers and has already contracted 
for a number of articles which will be coming in 
for the next six or eight months. A “story” which 
has a very real news value and which is sure to 
have a nation-wide appeal will, of course, always 
interest Collier’s. And anything which is unusually 
interesting and extraordinarily well done (provided, 
of course, that it is likely to appeal to a very 
large audience) will always have a good chance. 
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THe BREWSTER PuBLicaTions, including THe Motion 
Picture Ciassic, THE Morton Picture Macazine, 
and THe Movie Montuty—175 Duffield street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., no longer use verse. Occasionally, 
articles are purchased in the open market, but al- 
most all material is purchased on the assignment 
basis. The motion picture field is a highly specialized 
one, and the editors find it impossible to obtain 
material otherwise. At present the magazines are not 
using fiction. Payment is made on the fourth of the 
month following acceptance. Frederick James Smith 
is now the managing editor of all the Brewster pub- 
lications. 


Tue AMERICAN FLorist—60 West Washington 
street, Chicago, Ill., is a weekly trade newspaper 
covering the floricultural field. Reports of the 
market, wholesale and retail, from all large centers, 
are used, if written in news style. News stories of 
flower shows and personalities, especially when ac- 
companied by photographs, are always welcome, as 
are interviews with growers, especially those who 
are propagating new flowers. Items of interest to 
florists include special window displays, merchan- 
dising ideas, advertising campaigns, and helpful ideas. 


On THE AIR—1322 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Iil., 
especially wants technical manuscripts on the de- 
velopment and operation of radio sets efficiently 
from a broadcast listener’s view. 


Rust CraFt PuBLISHERS — 1000 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass., for the next six months will be in- 
terested in verses for Christmas cards not exceeding 
eight lines, and preferably not exceeding four lines. 
Rust Craft is at all times interested in general verses, 
of from six or eight lines, for sweetheart and 
mother, as well as verses for birthdays, illness, 
et cetera. Mr. Rust says he finds few writers who 
can furnish the proper sort of material for these 
last subjects, as it seems to demand a special form 
of verse-writing ability that very few writers seem 
to possess. 


THe RexaLtt Macazine— United Drug Company, 
43 Leon street, Boston, is in need of one short story, 
containing about 2,000 words, each month, as well 
as articles of human interest, not exceeding 1,500 
words, juvenile paragraphs, health and beauty hints, 
household needs, humorous verse, and children’s 
puzzles, 


Tue Smart Set—119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, wants smart, snappy stories, full of love and 
suspense, with a big “kick,” and an especially lively, 
inviting introduction. Stories should be convincing 
and be told in the first person. 


Love Romances — 461 Eighth avenue, New York, 
wants love stories. The editor says that she is unable 
to use most of the stories that come to the magazine 
because they are not first and last love stories. She 
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wants stories that have not just an incidental love 
interest but those that are from beginning to end 
real love stories. The plot should have glamor, 
pathos, or an emotional crisis, The magazine does 
not use the sophisticated story, the problem or 
subtle story, or the first-person story. 


INDUSTRIAL RetaiL STorEs — 383 Madison avenue, 
New York, wants feature articles on unique and 
successful operations of retail stores owned and 
operated by coal or metal mining companies, lum- 
bering concerns, and general industrial units, Each 
article submitted must have some outstanding 
feature. Photographs of stores and store managers 
are also wanted. Articles should contain from 750 
to 1,500 words, and payment, at the rate of from 
one-half cent to one cent a word, will be made on 
publication, or within sixty days, if publication 
date is later than that, and from one to three dollars 
will be paid for photographs. The editor, Louis 
Spilman, will send information issued to staff cor- 
respondents upon request. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL — 670 Lexington avenue, New 
York, the official organ of the girl scouts, is in 
the market just now for good short stories, not 
exceeding 4,000 words, full of action and plot in- 
terest — boarding-school stories, mystery stories, and 
similar material. The magazine is edited for the 
fifteen-year-old girl, since Miss Ferris, the editor, 
feels that the younger girls will read up to that 
age, while the older girls will not read back. 


SATURDAY Eventnc Post— Department of Short 
Turns and Encores. Mr. Thomas L. Masson, editor 
of this department, writes in, “The Short Turns 
and Encores Department of the Saturday Evening 
Post will pay good rates for short dialogue jokes, 
epigrams, short stories or anecdotes about public 
men, all of which must be strictly original, never 
before published. All manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to ‘Short Turns and Encores, Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia.’ This, of course, does 
not replace the regular material now used — humor 
and verse—which we are always glad to see. 
References are required from new contributors.” 


True Inpian Stortes— Box 1291, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, announces that it is in the market for 
dramatized stories of love, war, and adventure, all 
with an Indian background. Clint McDade, the 
editor, offers a good price for acceptable material. 


Fawcett’s True Conressions — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
now buys only true stories of a clean, romantic type. 
These should be love stories that are exciting, ad- 
venturous, and dramatic, and must be told in the 
first person. A bonus will be paid for true stories 
in tabloid form, containing from 1,000 to 2,500 
words, that have a good plot, unusual treatment, 
and that are well thought out. 
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Licut — La Crosse, Wisconsin, the official organ of 
the World’s Purity Federation, is in the market for 
short stories, of from 3,000 to 4,000 words, dealing 
with the sexual and love life of men and women 
from the standpoint of high moral standards. 
Stories must be scientifically accurate, founded on 
truth rather than on fiction, and must avoid all 
sensationalism and eroticism. Human interest stories, 
in third person if preferred, where the hero or 
heroine becomes victor over strong temptation, are 
acceptable, as are a:ticles dealing with various phases 
of sexual life, courtship, marriage, divorce, home- 
making, home discipline and government, school life, 
amusements, social health, delinquency and_ its 
causes, and the influence of the automobile and the 
moving pictures on morals, etc. The magazine also 
wants photographs of healthy prize babies, beautiful 
young women, beautiful young mothers, or mother 
and child for front cover designs, and is collecting 
photographs of family groups containing father 
and mother with eight or more children. B. S 
Steadwell is the editor of the magazine. 

Tue UNIVERSAL TRADE Press SynpIcCATE — 522 Fifth 
avenue, New York, is anxious to get in touch with 
writers or news correspondents who are in touch 
with, or who think they can establish contact with, 
the wholesale plumbing trade. 


FrepertckK M. Rosen—The Chicago Publishing 
Company, 111 West Washington street, Chicago, 
Iil., announces the publication of a new bi-weekly, 
the Chicagoan, the first issue of which will appear 
May 15. Its circulation will be confined to Chicago 
and its environs within a radius of fifty miles, and it 
is proposed to make the magazine a smart, breezy, 
highest quality periodical. The Chicagoan’s chief 


Prize Offers 


Tue ComMONWEAL — Grand Central Termi- 
nal, New York, announces the Leahy Dante 
prize of $1,000 for the best essay for the bet- 
ter understanding of Dante. The competition 
is open to everyone, but the essay must be 
written in English, and its literary merit will 
be considered an important element of its 
value. The nature of the essay should be in- 
terpretative, rather than philological or of a 
research character. Manuscripts must not ex- 
ceed 5,000 words, must be typewritten, and 
be sent to the Dante Prize Committee, in 
care of the Commonweal, by September 1. 
All manuscripts must be accompanied by a 


function will be that of a reporter procuring news 
of informative as well as of entertaining value. It 
will give brilliant viewpoints on current events, 
give informative information as to “who’s who” 
and “what’s what” in Chicago, and will print edi- 
torials, anecdotes, with gaiety, news of theatres, 
concerts, and art exhibitions, articles on architecture, 
interior decorating, sports, and specialties. 


PicTuRES — 1926 Broadway, New York, is the new 
name of the Movie Magazine, beginning with the 
May issue. Most of the material in the magazine 
is covered by assignment, but the editors like general 
articles on moving pictures, and fiction that has 
some slight motion picture tie-up. 


Tue K. L. Hamman ApverTISING AGENCY — Oak- 
land, Calif., askks Tae Writer to announce that it 
offers in behalf of the Caterpillar Tractor Company 
to pay any reasonable amount to writers who suc- 
ceed in getting published articles about the Cater- 
pillar tractor, the only requirement for payment 
being that the writer shall show proof of the publi- 
cation of his article. Particulars, and photographs if 
desired, will be furnished by the agenecy. 


Gettinc AHEAD MontHiy — University and Wheeler 
avenues, Saint Paul, Minn., since the recent death 
of the former editor, Clifford A. Blodgett, has made 
special arrangements for all of its thrift material, 
so that it is no longer in the market for manuscripts. 


MoperN MarriaceE ProBLEMS—1926 Broadway, 
New York, discontinued publication with the March 
issue. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN — 607 Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, has suspended publication. 


and Awards 


self-addressed, stamped envelope. The win- 
ning essay will be published in the Common- 
weal. 


FreperrcKk A. Stokes Company and the 
Forum announce a prize of $7,500 for the 
best American biographical novel. The com- 
petition, which will be handled through Cur- 
tis Brown, Ltd., is open to all authors, and 
will close March 1, 1927. On application, 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., will send full details, 
together with an agreement for signature, 
which must be signed and returned when the 
manuscript is submitted. All manuscripts 
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must be original and written in English. 
Novels must be biographical and must have 
as the central character some person or per- 
sons prominent in American history or affairs. 
Manuscripts should contain not less than 
80,000 words, and not more than 110,000 
words. They must be typewritten on one side 
of the paper, and must be submitted anony- 
mously, having a pen name under the title. 
To the author of the story which in the opin- 
ion of the judges is best adapted for publica- 
tion as a book and as a serial story, the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company will pay $2,500 
in advance on account of a royalty of fifteen 
per cent. of the published price of all copies 
sold in the United States, and seven and one- 
half per cent. on all copies sold in Canada. 
On cheap editions they will pay the usual 
fifty per cent. of the amount received by 
them. On copies sold in the British Empire, 
except Canada, they will pay sixty per cent. 
of the amount received by them. The Forum 
will pay $5,000 for American and Canadian 
serial rights, leaving the British Empire, ex- 
cept Canada, and foreign serial rights in the 
hands of the author. The author retains all 
stage, film, translation, and other rights, ex- 
cept book rights in the English language, and 
American and Canadian serial rights. Appli- 
cations for the agreement should be sent to 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. 


THe Century THEATRE CLuB offers a prize 
of $2,000 for the best play of three or more 
acts by an American author. Each manu- 
script must be signed with a pen name and 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing 
the author’s name and address, and bearing 
on the outside the title of the play and the 
pen name. Musical comedy, librettos, and 
adaptions will not be considered. Manuscripts 
must be typewritten on one side of the paper, 
and sent, with return postage, to the Chair- 
man, Mrs. Esther L. Leigh, 697 West End 
avenue, New York, who will send a copy of 
the rules to anyone who sends a self-addressed 
stamped envelope for them. The competition 
will close January 1, 1927, and the prize will 


be presented at the Social Meeting of the 
Century Theatre Club in May, 1927. 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA — 59 East 
Van Buren street, Chicago, has awarded its 
prize of $100 for the best play suited to the 
use of children of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades of the junior high school to 
Alice W. Alden, of Los Angeles, for “Mr. 
Dickens Goes to the Fair.” Sixty-four plays 
were submitted in the competition, and the 
judges regret that they did not find more 
of them of sufficient merit to warrant recom- 
mendation for further consideration. 


THE Cuicaco Trust ComMPpANy has awarded 
its first prize of $300 for the best essay in 
original research in business and finance to 
William Alexander Grimes, of Catonsville, 
Maryland, for his essay, “Financing Auto- 
mobile Sales by the Time Payment Plan.” 
The second prize of $200 was won by Gerald 
M. Francis, of Urbana, IIl., for his essay, 
“Financial Management of Farmers’ Elevator 
Companies.” 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS -- 180 
Longwood avenue, Boston, has awarded its 
prize of fifteen dollars for the best one-act 
play intended to illustrate kindness to animals 
to Joseph G. Parke, of Redlands, Calif. About 
fifty plays were submitted in the competition. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia 
University School of Journalism: For the 
American novel published during the year 
which shall best present the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood, 
$1,000; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the 
stage in raising the standard of good morals, 
good taste, and good manners, $1,000; for 
the best book of the year on the history of 
the United States, $2,000; for the best Ameri- 
can biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
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nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an Ameri- 
can author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journal- 
ism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 medal, 
and three traveling scholarships having a 
value of $1,500 each. All offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in 
writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the 
University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, 
$500, $300, and $200 for the four best studies 
in the economic field submitted by June 1, 
1926. Particulars in November WRITER. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 
for the best treatise on the “Theory of 
Wages,” competition to close October 1. 
Particulars in March WRITER. 

Prize of $17,500 offered jointly by the Pic- 
torial Review, Dodd, Mead, & Co., and the 
First National Pictures for a first novel by 
an American author, contest to close October 
1. Particulars in January WRITER. 

Prizes of $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 for 
chamber music offered by the Philadelphia 
Musical Fund Society, contest closing Decem- 
ber 31. Particulars in March WRITER. 

Prizes of $200, $50, and $25 offered by 
Motor Boat for the best stories (not fiction) 
of outboard motor cruises. Particulars in 
February WRITER. 

Prizes offered by America’s Humor for 
drawings, either artistic or humorous, contest 
closing September 25. Particulars in Febru- 
ary WRITER. 

Prize of $2,500 to be awarded in 1927 and 
every three years thereafter, and an annual 
prize of $300, offered by the Chicago Trust 
Company for the best contribution on any 
subject relating to business development and 
the modern trust company. Particulars in 
March WRITER. 
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Eleven prizes amounting to $50,000 offered 
by the True Story Magazine for true stories 
told in the first person, contest closing May 
31. Particulars in January WRITER. 


Prize of $1,000 for the best novel of negro 
life written by a man or woman of negro 
descent, offered by Albert and Charles Boni, 
Inc., competition closing September 1. Par- 
ticulars in April WRITER. 


Prizes of $200, $100, and $75 for the best 
dramatic poems submitted to the Poet and 
Philosopher Magazine by August 2. 

Prize of $100 for the most distinguished 
contribution to Contemporary Verse during 
1926. 


Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by 
Triple-X Magazine for experiences of readers. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 


Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School 
of Education at Harvard University for an 
official song. Particulars in February, 1924, 
WRITER. 


Prize of $25 offered by the Harp (Larned, 
Kansas), for the best sonnet, or poem of no 
greater length than a sonnet, printed in the 
Harp before August, 1926. 

The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe street, 
Toronto, Canada) offers each month three 
prizes in a book review competition. 


Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the 
Nation, poems to be submitted between 
Thanksgiving Day and New Year’s Day of 
each year. Particulars in February, 1923, 
WRITER. 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era 
Magazine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photo- 
graphs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginners’ competition. 


Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Na- 
tional History, offered annually by the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, closing March 
1 of each calendar year. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 
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Reduce Biography To Its Proper Proportions! 


A NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


For Thumb-nail Biographies 
In Less Than One Hundred Words of Verse or Prose 


PRIZES: $3.00 for each one published; $20.00 
for best one each month. 


TIME: Contest begins at once; first prize win- 
ners in June issue. Contest to run for 
at least four months. 


DESCRIPTION: Biographies of real or imaginary per- 
sons, living or dead, or auto-biog- 
raphies; must be witty, humorous, or 
nonsensical. 


LIMITATION: Must be in less than one hundred 
words, the shorter the better. 


SCOPE: May be an attempt at a complete 
biography or merely a description of 
the major event in a man’s life or his 
chief characteristics; the epitaph form 
is permitted. 


PROSE OR VERSE: Both accepted, but it is recommended 
that the verse form be employed 
wherever possible. Parody is_per- 
mitted; limericks accepted, but heavily 
penalized. 











Send to 
CONTEST EDITOR, THE WRITER 
HARVARD SQUARE CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
































A MANUAL oF ENGLISH. By Professor George 
B. Woods and Clarence Stratton. 282 pp. 
Cloth. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. 1926. $1. 

It is not too much to say that every one 
who writes for publication should know 
practically al] that is taught in this book. 
Also it is not too much to say that of all those 
who write for publication very few indeed 
know all that is taught in this book, or most 
of it. That is equivalent to saying that very 
few writers are able to make perfect copy — 
as every writer should be—copy that is 
perfect as regards expression, grammar, dic- 
tion, punctuation, spelling, the use of capitals, 
construction, preparation of manuscript, and 
other essential features. Information about 
all these matters, and others, is given con- 
cisely in “A Manual of English,” with the 
matter making up the first 180 pages in al- 
phabetical arrangement and a full index in 
addition facilitating reference to all the con- 
tents of the book. Style varies more or less, of 
course, in different editorial rooms and print- 
ing shops, but the compilers of this book 
show the varying styles that are acceptable, 
and where they have made a selection they 
have generally shown good judgment. A valu- 
able feature of the book is a thirty-page al- 
phabetical list of words and phrases, with 
comments showing whether an_ expression 
should always be avoided or whether it may 
be used, with certain restrictions, in a fitting 
context. Altogether, ““A Manual of English” 
is a book that may be confidently recom- 
mended to writers, both for study and for 
reference. W. H. H 
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Essays OF 1925. Selected with an Introduc- 
tion, by Odell Shepard. Cloth. 281 pp. 
Hartford: Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 1925. 
$2.50. 


Edwin Valentine Mitchell, connoisseur of 
books, owns a bookshop which is one of the 
most inviting spots in the city of Hartford, 
Connecticut. He not only knows good books, 
and sells them, but he publishes them as well. 
And one of his latest offerings is this group 
of essays of 1925, selected by Odell Shepard. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Shepard says that 
although much of America’s best thought and 
writing go into the popular magazines, very 
little of it is preserved. Selections from the 
year’s magazine verse and fiction are brought 
together annually, but there has hitherto been 
no attempt to save the fugitive articles and 
essays which reveal and record still more 
clearly than our poetry and short stories the 
inner spirit of the years through which we 
are passing. 

Mr. Shepard has tried to make this book 
representative of the year to which it belongs, 
so that it may serve as a rough approximate 
record of the ideas and problems which most 
engaged the public mind during that period. 
He believes that these essays represent the 
mind of intelligent people in contemporary 
America as accurately as any body of writing 
that could be got together in equal compass. 
“They show the results of the satire and the 
hard-hitting criticism which have been ac- 
tively at work in America for nearly a decade 
—long enough to shake the serene self-con- 
fidence of our past without much affecting 
our hope for better things.” 
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Whether for this reason or for others more 
permanent, really excellent humorous writing, 
Mr. Shepard states, is hard to find in the 
magazines of the year. “Rightly understood,” 
he says, “it is an interesting commentary upon 
the American magazines of 1925 that the 
familiar essay, at its best perhaps the most 
purely delightful and the most highly civilized 
of literary forms, is very slightly represented 
in them. Just here lies one of the most im- 
portant distinctions to be made between the 
periodical literature of America and that of 
England. Our deficiency is not due, I think, 
to any lack of the requisite skill and taste 
in our writers. We have, to be sure, no Lucas, 
no Milne, no Lynde or Chesterton or Belloc, 
but we have a score of writers now working 
at the short-story and the article who would 
ask nothing better than an opportunity to 
devote themselves to the essay, not to men- 
tion half a dozen veteran essayists who have 
been too little heard from of late. The fault 
— for fault it is — would seem to lie farther 
back, either with editors or else with the pub- 
lic they serve. However this may be, I may 
as well record that one man, at least, while 








reading his way through the non-fictional 
prose of recent magazines, has often sighed 
for more frequent cases of urbane and civi- 
lized laughter, little zones of leisure remote 
from the drum-fire of argument and the rattle 
of statistics in which one might remember 
that literature is after all an art.” 

Nevertheless, it is an extremely entertain- 
ing and worthwhile collection that Mr. Shep- 
ard presents from such magazines as Har- 
per’s, American Mercury, Vanity Fair, Scrib- 
ner’s, Century, New Republic, Yale Review, 
The Forum, etc. The variety of subjects is 
wide; but Duncan Aikman’s ‘American 
Fascism,” Arthur Livingston’s ‘““The Myth of 
Good English,” John Jay Chapman’s “The 
Disappearance of the Educated Man,” Wash- 
ington Pezet’s “Common-Censorship,” Robert 
Haven Schauffler’s ‘““Timesquarese,” Heywood 
Broun’s “Dying for Dear Old — ,” and Bruce 
Bliven’s “Flapper Jane” are perhaps most 
representative of the modern trend. Senator 
James A. Reed, Ernest Boyd, Edgar Lee 
Masters, E. S. Martin, and Alexander Black 
are among the other contributors. 





occur should be arranged thus: 


ON PAGE 229, COLUMN 2: 
Call’ no more’ across’ the 
si‘lent wa’ter. 
ON PAGE 230, COLUMN 2: 


And down’ the hill’ we walk’ed 
to ge’ther. 











Erratum | 


In Mr. Hillyer’s article certain of the stresses were inac- 
curately arranged by the printer. The lines in which the mistakes 


ON PAGE 231, COLUMN 2: 


But’ doth suf’fer/a sea change 

In’ to some’ thing rich’ and strange’ 
Sea nymphs hour’ ly ring’ his knell’ 
Hark now’ I hear’ them ding dong 


bell’. 
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The family of Joel Chandler Harris have 
given to Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, 
the original manuscripts of the “Uncle 
Remus” stories. 

The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has decided that Guy Bolton’s play, 
“Polly Preferred,” is not an “unconscious 
plagiarism” of “ Personality,” by the Russian 
playwright, Ossif Dymow. 

A fraud order has been issued by Post- 
master General New against the Equitable 
Music Corporation, 1658 Broadway, New 
York, H. B. Kohler, owner and proprietor. 
The New York Melody Corporation, the 
Broadway Composing Studios, and _ the 
World Music Publishing Company, operated 
by Albion S. Keller and George Graff, Jr., 
and the Manhattan Music Company, operated 
by A. Rossi, were stopped by fraud order last 
fall. A fraud order has also been issued 
against the Paragon Music Company. 

“The Magnificent Idler,’ by Cameron 
Rogers (Doubleday, Page, & Co.), is a biog- 
raphy of Walt Whitman. 

“Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in Genius,” 
by Joseph Wood Krutch, is published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

“The Days of Dickens,” by Arthur L. 
Hayward (E. P. Dutton & Co.), gives 
glimpses of early Victorian life in London. 

“Arthur Christopher Benson,” As seen by 


some Friends, is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


“Havelock Ellis; A Critical and Biog- 
raphical Survey,” by Dr. Isaac Goldberg, is 
published by Simon & Schuster. 

“Madame de Staél,” by David Glass Larg, 
translated by Veronica Lucas, is published 
by Alfred A. Knopf. 

“The Life of Racine,” by Mary Duclaux 
(A. Mary R. Robinson), is published by 
Harper & Bros. 


News and Notes 
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The Yale University Press has published 
“Fielding, the Novelist,’ by Frederic T. 
Blanchard, Professor of English in the 
Southern Branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


“Voltaire,” by Robert Aldington (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), is the first volume in the Re- 
public of Letters Series, edited by William 
Rose. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company publishes 
“The Letters of Bret Harte,” edited by his 
grandson, Geoffrey Bret Harte. 


The Macmillan Company publishes “The 
Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1879-1922,” 
edited by Lady Raleigh, with the preface by 
David Nichol Smith. 

“Women in Journalism,” by Genevieve 
Jackson Boughner (D. Appleton & Co.), 
covers the field of woman’s work on news- 
papers and magazines. 


Michael Joseph, one of the best known 
literary agents in England, is the author of 
“How to Write a Short Story,” published by 
Henry Holt & Co., and of “The Commercial 
Side of Literature,” published by Harper & 


Bros. 


“How to Describe and Narrate Visually,” 
by L. A. Sherman, Professor of English and 
Literature in the University of Nebraska, is 
published by the George H. Doran Company. 

“Story-Writing,” by F. M. Perry (Henry 
Holt & Co.), consists of a series of texts from 


the Masters, and is intended for advanced 
students. 


“The Fine Art of Writing,” by Professor 
H. Robinson Shipherd, of Boston University 
(The Macmillan Company), is a book for the 


* use of teachers of English composition. 


“The Modern Novel,” by Elizabeth A. 
Drew (Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), has chapters 
on John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, Arnold 
Bennett, and Joseph Conrad. 
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“Bruce Rogers, Designer of Books,” by 
Frederic Warde, is published by the Harvard 
University Press. 

“Studies of English Poets,” by Professor 
J. W. Mackail, is published by Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 


“A Dictionary of European Literature,” 
by Laurie Magnus (E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
covers the period from the twelfth century to 
the present time. 


“British Drama: An Historical Survey from 
the Beginnings to the Present Time,” by 
Allardyce Nicoll, is published by the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 


“A New Survey of English Literature,” by 
Benjamin Brawley, is published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Police Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of Police Stories, of which 
Richard E. Enright is editor. 








The Wier — 


William E. Jones has resigned as editor of 
the Granite Monthly (Concord, N. H.), and 
the former editor, Miss Helen McMillin, has 
again assumed editorship of the magazine. 

The Hawthornden prize of £100, given 
annually in England for the best work of 
imaginative literature published during the 
previous year, has been awarded to Sean 
O’Casey, for his play, “Juno the Paycock.” 
This is the first time that the prize has been 
awarded to a dramatist. 

Richard J. Walsh, Trell W. Yocum and 
Guy Holt are the officers of the new publish- 
ing firm, the John Day Company, with offices 
at 25 West Forty-fifth street, New York. 

Anatole le Braz died at Mentone, France, 
March 21, aged sixty-seven. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis died in New 
York March 22, aged eighty-five. 

Benjamin B. Vallentine (‘Lord Fitz- 
noodle”) died in New York March 31, aged 
eighty-three. 


Writers of the Day 


Dorotuy Brack, who had a story, “What 
Dreams Are Worth,” in Good Housekeeping 
for April, and a story, “Salvage,” in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for March, says she has 
written stories since her earliest childhood, 
for the sheer love of it. She thinks that story 
writing is born in a person like a feeling. 
Certain remarks, or happenings, or ideas, she 
says, arouse the story feeling in her, and she 
can’t be happy until the story is written. She 
was born in England, but spent her youth in 
wandering about Europe, living in Bonn, 
Germany, for two years, and in Dinard, 
France, for another two, and so on. She says 
that as she never understood the language in 
which she was being taught her education 
never got very far, and she obtained most of 
it from books. When she was eighteen she 
went back to England and started writing in 


earnest. Mrs. Black now lives in Rangoon, 
Burma, but goes home to England about once 
every eighteen months, because she has three 
children there. She works three hours a day 
wherever she is—in the dining saloon of 
ships, in funny river flats, in hotels, both in 
India and in England, and in her own house 
in Rangoon, with choruses of bull frogs going 
on in the garden, and she says she meets 
every kind of people — “white people, black 
people, pleasant human people, pompous 
comical people. People one hopes to meet 
again. People one hopes one never may! 
People who think the British Empire can’t 
get on without them. People who don’t care 
whether it does or not. And, any moment, one 
of them may make a charming, or a cruel, or 
a comic, or a nasty remark, that will give 
birth to a story that will pay for the whole 
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of one’s holiday for a year. So that life is not 
unamusing over here, although the climate 


is deadly.” 


Jesse F. GELDERs, whose story, “The Mild 
West,” was published in McClure’s for De- 
cember, was born in Atlanta, but grew up in 
Oklahoma, the scene of his story. Mr. 
Gelders says that he generally takes real 
places for the settings for his stories and real 
people for his characters, making such 
changes as plot and the libel laws require. 
He adds that his two fixed rules are to study 
the best short stories and to accept and con- 
sider all the advice he can get. With this 
last purpose in mind, he has spent the past 
year in New York. Previously, he has been 
engaged in newspaper work, principally in 
the Southwest. 


Eva GRIFFITH HARRINGTON, who had a 
story, “Indian Summer,” in the December 
Sunset, grew up in Sydenham, Ontario, went 
to the Ontario Ladies’ College, and then to 
the Emerson College of Oratory in Boston. 
There she finished preparation for a career 
as a dramatic reader, her ambition since 
childhood. However, in addition to her 
diploma, she acquired the definite prospect 
of a husband, and, after two years of teach- 
ing and concert work in Ontario and in North 
Carolina, she married and went to Oregon. 
A small daughter thoroughly domesticated 
her and left little time for her profession, 
although she is still more of a reader than 
a writer. Mrs. Harrington has been writing 
fiction for about five years, and she says that 
she has found the suggestions contained in 
the published letters of Robert Louis Steven- 
son of the greatest value to her. Of necessity, 
her work is subject to periods of rest between 
attempts at revision, but this is also a matter 
of policy with her, as she says, “such odd 
things come to the top when the brew is 
allowed to cool!” 


MARGHARITA FISHER McLEAN, whose 
story, “West of Romance,” was published in 
Scribner’s Magazine for December, lives in 


’ 
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Lewistown, Montana, and says that the de- 
scriptions of Montana scenery in the story 
were jotted down while still warm,” and 
were taken from her notebook when she 
wrote the story in New York while she was 
attending Dr. Blanche Colton Williams’s 
short-story class at Columbia University. It 
had never occurred to her to blend these 
scenes into a story until she was away from 
them. Mrs. McLean is a firm believer in office 
hours for writing — if possible, an office out- 
side of one’s home — and in rewriting until 
every sentence says just what one wants it 
to say. She thinks, too, that poetry, the read- 
ing of it and the writing of it — even if the 
waste paper basket is the only audience — 
helps in expressing one’s self more vividly 
in prose. 


FRANCESCA FALK MILLER, who wrote the 
poem, “Her Kiss,” which came out in the 
February number of Good Housekeeping, is 
Mrs. Franklin Mason Miller, of Chicago, 
daughter of the late Dr. Louis Falk, the 
famous organist and musical theorist. Mrs. 
Miller was first a student in the Art Institute 
at Chicago, then, turning to music, she be- 
came a graduate in five studies of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, and spent the next ten 
years in concert and church work. She first 
took up the writing of poetry through the 
desire to produce both the lyrics and the 
music of her songs. The lyrics proved such 
an instant success that she has almost given 
up music, although she is now giving “Musi- 
cal Readings” — combining the singing of 
her own compositions with the reading of 
original poems. She never writes down her 
songs, playing and singing them from mem- 
ory. Hyman, McGee, & Co., of Chicago, have 
recently published Mrs. Miller’s second book 
of poetry, containing about ninety poems. 
The book is entitled “The Prodigal,” and 
Ernest Ball, composer of “Mother Machree,” 
set the title poem (which first appeared in 
the Cosmopolitan in September, 1923) to 
music, under the name of “Mother, Oh My 
Mother.” This song, in turn, was made into 
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a record by Mario Chamlee, the tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mrs. 
Miller is an active club woman and is one of 
the Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association. 


LAWRENCE W. PEDROSE, who wrote the 
story, “On the Wings of the Storm,” which 
was printed in Sunset for February, has been 
a professional writer for six years. His first 
short story appeared in the Black Cat in 
1915, and since 1919 he has given all his time 
to writing. Fiction writing, however, is not 
his principal work. He represents in Seattle 
more than a score of business journals and 
writes many feature articles, which appear 
regularly in popular type magazines in this 
country and abroad. Mr. Pedrose finds feature 
writing more profitable than fiction and 
writes fiction because of the pleasure derived 
from this type of creative work. Having lived 
most of his life in the Pacific Northwest, and 
being fond of fishing and hunting, a lover of 
the outdoors, and of dogs, he uses as a 
background for most of his stories the logging 
industry, picturesque Puget Sound, and the 
fishing industry of the North Pacific. Mr. 
Pedrose is one of the founders and a past 
president of the Free Lances, a Seattle or- 
ganization of professional writers, having a 
membership of nearly forty men and women 
whose work appears regularly in national 
publications. National advertising has stimu- 
lated interest in the Pacific Northwest in 
recent years, and a large number of fiction 
writers have made Seattle and vicinity their 
home, finding in the Puget Sound district a 
wealth of material for stories. Mr. Pedrose 
says he has no definite method of writing fic- 
tion or feature articles. His business paper 
writing, correspondence for a score of trade 








journals, he says, requires a definite program 
of work, but he keeps a week each month free 
for the purpose of creative writing. He uses 
great care in every story, often rewriting 
several times. He adds that he can’t turn out 
a fiction story in less than a week, while a 
feature article is a matter of a few hours. 


Lois SEYSTER Montross, whose story, 
“Andy and the Rouged Ear Tips,” came out 
in College Humor for April, is writing for 
Good Housekeeping, the Pictorial Review, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the Saturday 
Evening Post, as well as College Humor. She 
is also the author of a book of verse, entitled 
“The Crimson Cloak,” published by Boni & 
Liveright in 1924. Mrs. Montross and her 
husband, Lynn Montross, author of “Half 
Gods” and “East of Eden,” are fond of col- 
laborating, and their first book, “Town and 
Gown,” was published in 1923 by the 
George H. Doran Company. They are now at 
work on a similar book, to be called ‘“Frater- 
nity Row,” and on a novel which will appear 
as a serial before book publication. They 
have no profession but writing and plan to 
write at least three stories a month. Mrs. 
Montross believes that anyone who takes up 
writing as a profession should be able to 
write at least two stories a month steadily 
without fail, and should also have a good 
literary agent, one who is established in the 
field, and is reliable, critical, and unwilling 
to handle anything but the most conscien- 
tious work. Mrs. Montross was born in IIli- 
nois, and was graduated from the University 
of Illinois. Most of her fictional material is 
taken from the middlewest. Mr. and Mrs. 
Montross usually live in New York during 
the winter, but spend their summers in 
Woodstock, Vermont. 



















Names in Fiction. — Where do authors get 
their names for characters in fiction? Arthur 
Stringer says frankly to the editor of Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine that he finds he can get 
his villains to perform in realistic fashion by 
naming them after people he does not like, 
especially after the literary critics who do 
not deal quite so kindly as they might with 
Mr. Stringer’s stories. 

“There was a time,” admits Mr. Stringer, 
“when I used to take names out of the tele- 
phone directory; but after contact with a 
more methodic and more successful novelist, 
I adopted his plan of keeping a name-book. 
Into this book goes every name, man’s or 
woman’s, that seems fitting for future use. 

“Names have a color, an aroma, and signifi- 
cance all their own. As I use well in excess 
of 200 names every year my list has to be a 
pretty comprehensive one; but I carry them 
home from all quarters, and the supply pretty 
well keeps even with the demand. 

“But we have to be careful about names. I 
got into all kinds of trouble this way, espe- 
cially in criminal fiction, and I have received 
some very bitter letters from indignant citi- 
zens asking why I am using their patronymics. 

“When, in a series for a leading United 
States magazine, in a story entitled “The 
Call,’ I duplicated both the name and the 
habits of a certain living man by calling him 
a certain name and painting him as a hope- 
less drunkard, that man’s brother threatened 
to beat me up for peddling family history. 
And I get many letters from actual persons 
asking why I have dared to use their names 
in fiction, and where or how I got them, and 
how dare I project them into public life with- 
out their permission. 

“To be quite frank, I sometimes find it 
helps a lot, in drawing a villain, to give him, 
even temporarily, the name of some actual 
individual I dislike. Right in Toronto at the 
present time there is a sort of a human cop- 
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perhead acting as a newspaper critic, and I 
know he would always help along in the 
creation of my most Mephistophelian sub- 
villain by lending me his name for a week or 
two.” 


The Length of Novels.— Many persons 
undertake to write a novel without the slight- 
est idea of the limitations of length. During 
the past few years I have seen novel manu- 
scripts submitted that ran 250,000 to 300,000 
words. On the other hand writers have sent 
in stories of from 30,000 to 60,000 words in 
length with the idea of publishing these as 
full-length novels. Now, while an occasional 
modern novel may exceed 100,000 words, the 
popular length is under 100,000, say 80,000 
to 90,000 words. An examination of a num- 
ber of novels of recent issues will show that 
they run usually from 300 to 350 pages in 
length. This average length is governed not 
only by the cost of manufacture, but by the 
fact that that important person known as 
the “average reader” does not want a novel 
too long. — Canadian Bookman. 


Spoofing the Publishers. —1{ Christopher 
Morley is to be believed, he copied neatly on 
his typewriter a dozen or so of Shakspere’s 
sonnets and offered them to a publisher. 

“We explained,” he says, “that these were 
the first of a series of 154 sonnets, and added 
that though many of our friends thought them 
good, we feared their affectionate partiality. 
We were submitting only a few, we said, in 
the hope of frank criticism from a great pub- 
lishing house. If we were lucky enough to 
have them accepted the rest would be forth- 
coming; and the volume (we hoped) would 
be bound in red leather with wide margins 
and a blank page at the front for autograph- 
ing. 

“We had to wait some time for the reply 
— and had even begun to fear that the pub- 
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lisher had spotted our jape. But no — here 


is the answer that came:— 


“We are sorry that after a careful con- 
sideration of your ‘Sonnets’ we cannot 
make a proposal for publication. We fear 
that we are lacking in a real enough en- 
thusiasm to push the book as it must be 
pushed to bring about any success. 

“We regret, too, that we cannot comply 
with your request to criticise the work, 
but it is against our policy to offer criti- 
cism on material which we cannot accept 
for publication. We handle so many man- 
uscripts that we could not do the work 
justice, and then, too, we are diffident 
about offering suggestions when you may 
find a publisher who will like your work 
just as it stands. In general, however, we 
may say that, so far as we can judge, we 








thought that the work was not up to 

standard. 

“Thank you for your giving us the 
opportunity of considering your manu- 
script. It is being returned to you by 
mail.” 

Pen vs. Typewriter.— A German theatre 
manager says that contemporary German 
drama is suffering because the playwrights 
use typewriters. He demands a return to pen 
and ink. 

“Typewriters ought to be junked; stenog- 
raphers fired,” he says. “Dramatists, stop 
dictating your work. Take pen and ink and 
sit down alone in your studies. Then your 
literary genius, if you have any, will soon 
return and the tiresome flood of superfluous 
dialogue will vanish from your manuscript.” 


The Case Method 


The truth of the statement that the short 
story is America’s favorite literary fare can 
be confirmed by a survey of the most popular 
magazines. They are built around short 
stories. They offer novels in installments, 
essays, articles, biographies, editorials, humor- 
ous sketches and theater, fashion, movie and 
other reviews, with a flavoring of verse and 
humor, but their leader is the short story. 
This demand for short stories has raised the 
price, and the result is a large number of 
successful, aspiring, and merely hopeful story 
writers. 

Working back from the appeal of certain 
types of short stories, it is not hard for an 
analytical mind to compile a set of rules for 
story writing. It appears now that experts in 
story writing rules have gone a step further 
and devised a method of story review which 
involves taking the story apart and finding 
out how its author aligned it with the rules. 
This method, called the case system, is 
employed by a story expert, Jokn Gallishaw, 
who writes for THe Writer, the country’s 
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oldest magazine for professional writers. Its 
purpose is to lead diligent students of the 
art through typical problems to the basic 
philosophy of narration. It probably marks 
an advance of American story writing prac- 
tice toward the establishment of a definite 
school, as distinctive as the French school. 
While technical excellence is desirable in a 
story, striving for it is a risky venture. The 
student is likely to persuade himself that 
formula can be substituted for creative ur- 
gency. Technical proficiency should be the 
servant of the writer, not his master. His 
striving, once he has learned the principles of 
his art, should be for clear, fresh interpreta- 
tion. Such writers are rare, but the intensity 
and extent of America’s interest in the short 
story should bring them into the field. There 
is a constantly decreasing probability that 
really talented story writers will be lost to 
some uncongenial occupation, and a strength- 
ened probability that this will be known as 
the story writing age in American literature. 
(Editorial in the Indianapolis News.) 
























Literary Articles in Periodicals 


A Criticat Crepo. Mary M. Colum. 
Scribner’s for April. 


Emity Dickinson. Charles K. Trueblood. 
Dial for April. 


TECHNIQUE. George Saintsbury. Dial for 
April. 


Two REapDINGs oF EartH. An Appreciation 
of Thomas Hardy. John Livingston Lowes. 
Yale Review for April. 


Tue Novets or VircIniA Woo tr. E. M. 
Forster. Yale Review for April. 


Henry Hott. With frontispiece portrait. 
Bookman for April. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF STEPHEN CRANE. Mrs. 
Joseph Conrad. Bookman for April. 


How Bic Is Dreiser? Charles R. Walker. 
Bookman for April. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT Story. Frances 
Newman. Bookman for April. 


New Lamps or Op. Clemence Dane. 
Bookman for April. 


Lire THroucnH Fiction. III — Loyalties. 
Charles A. Bennett. Bookman for April. 


IowA TAKES TO LITERATURE. Josephine 
Herbst. American Mercury for April. 


LITERARY LADIES OF THE SoutuH. Isaac 
Goldberg. American Mercury for April. 


JoURNALISM IN TExas. Chester T. Crowell. 
American Mercury for April. 


Two Unusuat LITERARY VIGNETTES — 
MarRIoN HARLAND AND HENRY CUYLER 
BuNNER. With portraits. Max J. Herzberg. 
Charm for April. 


PEDANTIC Stupy or Two Critics (JAMES 
BraNcH CABELL AND H. L. MENCKEN). 
Joseph Warren Beach. American Speech for 
March. 
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Spook ENnc.iisH. Lowry Charles Wimberly. 
American Speech for March. 


THe 1870’s in AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Marion Reid Murray. American Speech for 
March. 


Tue Story or Por’s “Betis.” Hervey 
Allen. Measure for March. 


UNIFORMS FoR THouGHTS. Margaret Lynn. 
Atlantic for March. 


Sex, ART, TRUTH, AND MAGazINEs. Os- 
wald Garrison Villard. Atlantic for March. 


THE PosITION OF SHAKSPERE. A. B. Walk- 
ley. Vanity Fair for March. 


My UNCLE, STEPHEN CRANE, As I KNEW 
Him. Edna Crane Sidbury. International 
Book Review for March. 


IN THE WORKSHOP OF AN AMERICAN 
REALIST (THEODORE DREISER). Jean West 
Maury. International Book Review for 
March. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN THE ENGLISH 
Ipiom. Brander Matthews. International 
Book Review for March. 


LAFCADIO HEARN’s LOVE FOR THE Hor- 
RIBLE. Richard Le Gallienne. International 
Book Review for March. 


Tue Nine THovusanp Books or 1925. 
Fred E. Woodward. International Book Re- 
view for March. 


SEEING Is BELIEVING IN NEwS-PICTURES. 
Thurlow Weed Barnes. Photo-Era for March. 


Wuy I Write Music. Norman Leigh 
(Arthur Cleveland Morse). With portrait. 
Melody for March. 


IBsEN’s “LirE-Forms.” R. Petsch. Open 
Court for February. 


E. Pauttne Jounson. M. O. Hammond. 
Canadian Bookman for February. 
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